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MONG the combination of miracles that has enabled 
Herr Hitler to expand and consolidate the precarious 
hold upon the supreme power in Germany originally 

conferred upon him on January 3oth, 1933, into his present 
undisputed and unlimited dictatorship, the attitude of the 
Reichswehr has aroused the greatest astonishment and 
speculation both at home and abroad. For years the opponents 
of the régime in Germany have clung to the Reichswehr as 
the only safeguard of fairness and decency left in the country; 
and by the relative amount of independence still conserved by 
it have been misled into imputing to it a political will, and a 
degree of opposition utterly non-existent. Similarly abroad 
the occasional pressure exerted by the heads of the army upon 
the policy of the Third Reich, as well as the obvious benefits 
derived by it from the rearmament policy, have been respon- 
sible for the absurdly distorted picture of Hitler as a pawn 
in the hands of the almighty General Staff, supposedly the 
real power in the State. 

To understand why the leaders of the Reichswehr let the 
power that lay in their hands slip out of their grasp it is 
necessary to go back to the inauguration of the Nazi régime in 
the beginning of 1933. At that moment the prevalent attitude 
in the Reichswehr was one of disgust with all party politics 
and above all with the idea of the Reichswehr itself taking any 
active part in the scramble for political power. In the struggle 
of the last years of the republic the mass of officers had after 
many heart-searchings and internal conflicts decided to sub- 
ordinate their private political inclinations to implicit obedi- 
ence to their oath, and when General v. Schleicher, the only 
political mind in the army and personally not particularly 
liked outside his intimate clique, had tried to drag the army 
into the public arena, the failure of that experiment only 
served to confirm the officers in this fundamental attitude. 
~ That the Reichswehr should, however, have proved willing 
to extend the interpretation of its “ non-partisan rdle ” in the 
State to the point of standing by and letting the Nazi Party 
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de facto abolish within a few months of its accession to power 
not only all other parties, but all political and legal safeguards 
against an unlimited and one-sided dictatorship as well, is only 
understandable in the light of the extremely capable manner 
in which this process was dressed up to appeal to their 
nationalist sentiment. From the very first day the new 
government was anxious to emphasise in every way con- 
ceivable that it considered the mandate entrusted to it by 
President Hindenburg as derived not from the authority of 
the republic but from that of a more remote and honoured 
past. In the person of the old Marshal the glorious traditions 
of the former Prussian army were claimed to have been pre- 
served unto the day when they could be handed on to a new 
movement willing to bring about their resurrection against 
all foes, internal as well as external, an ideology which found 
its symbolic expression staged with consummate skill by the 
art historian Dr. Goebbels, when the opening of the New 
Reichstag at Potsdam was inaugurated by the Marshal’s 
clasping the Fuehrer’s hand in the Church containing the grave 
of Frederick the Great. Thus the “ national revolution” was 
claimed to be the joint achievement of the two bearers of the 
military tradition, of the “ political soldier” in the Nazi 
Party, and of the “ military soldier” in the Reichswehr, who 
lent him his moral and material protection and support. 
Moreover, in every respect the soldier and his simple manly 
way of thinking and bearing himself was held up as the 
supreme example of all virtue, nor were the officers of the 
Ministry of War loth to hear from the lips of the most 
prominent legalist of Berlin University, Carl Schmitt, that 
even in Bismarck’s and his successors’ Second Reich the 
General Staff had been the unacknowledged pillar of the 
whole structure. , 

Small wonder that the younger officers were enthusiastic 
to a man and even the older ones more impressed than they 
were willing to acknowledge either to others or even to them- 
selves. Moreover, the new régime had much to commend 
itself even to those who, unimpressed by these propagandist 
trappings, were in no doubts either as regards its more than 
curious conceptions of legality or its practical methods. It 
was not only the fact that the armed forces were ungrudgingly 
granted more than they had ever dreamt of asking, but above 
all the spirit itself in which Hitler dealt with the heads of the 
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services, that was admirably calculated to impress them. Here 
at last was a “soldier” who appreciated their needs and 
aspirations and whom they in turn could understand ; who 
bluntly put before them his objectives in the international 
field and thus gave them a clear direction for their own efforts 
too. From them this feeling of a clear and firm leadership 
spread down all ranks and everywhere appealed to the 
natural proclivity of the soldier for strong and determined — 
guidance. 

On the other hand it would have been too much to expect 
the officers to realise the meaning and significance of those 
“liberal ” notions and rights, so brusquely swept away, when 
the mass of the people failed to do so. Few if any of them, to 
do them justice, would have felt anything but horror and dis- 
gust for the terrorist methods by which these changes were 
effected—if they had had an inkling of their inhuman bru- 
tality, but less even than the average German citizen had the 
officer the opportunity of knowing anything of the horrors of 
political massacre and the concentration camp. The deeper 
issues involved certainly escaped all but the most thoughtful. 
That they should have failed to realise that external liberty 
was bought too dearly at the cost of internal slavery was 
perhaps not so much to be wondered at. But that they should ~ 
—to this day—have overlooked the fatal consequences which 
the suppression of any independent opinion must inevitably 
have in the long run upon the efficiency and above all the 
morale of the whole nation; and the fact that thus even in 
the purely military field the Nazi régime was actually destroy- 
ing as much with one hand as it was building up with the 
other ; that must remain forever one of the most inexplicable 
of the many mysteries of the rise of the Nazis. 

Thus thanks partly to the political naivety of the officers 
and partly to the astuteness with which Nazi propaganda 
knew how to play upon both their virtues and defects, the 
abyss that separated the political gangsterism of the Nazis 
from the traditional standards of honour of the Prussian officer 
was almost completely obliterated and the opposition of the 
fighting services to the party restricted to comparatively 
limited and secondary issues, evolving out of the personal 
friction between men of such fundamentally different breed- 
ing and upbringing as the army and the party chiefs, and out 
of those issues, in which the intransigence and mistakes of 
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the party appeared to affect the immediate military interests 
of the Services. . 

Even so, the task of the man entrusted with assuring the 
army’s support to the Government remained anything but 
easy. General v. Blomberg, a remarkably sentimental figure 
for a soldier, charming everybody who met him by his 
transparent honesty, simplicity and candour, had been 
completely won over by Hitler’s personal magnetism. Deemed 
too “ soft ” by his fellow generals, he nevertheless succeeded 
in eliminating most of the friction by personally guaranteeing 
to Hitler the political allegiance of the Reichswehr and in 
return securing for it, for the time being, practically complete 
autonomy. His right-hand man General v. Reichenau, head 
of the key political department of the Reichswehr, the 
Wehrmachtsamt, whence Schleicher had risen to power, one 
of the few out-and-out Nazis in the Service, precipitated the 
first major crisis when in the beginning of 1934 he was put 
forward by the Party as their candidate for the post of 
commander-in-chief of the army, vacated by General von 
Hammerstein, the intimate friend of Schleicher. For once, 
however, Hindenburg’s will, doubtless inspired by the heads 
of the Service, prevailed, and as the man of his choice 
General v. Fritsch succeeded to that position, an officer 
widely overrated, in the opinion of many who had had the 
opportunity to watch him both during and after the War. 

The victory won on this occasion by the leaders of the 
Reichswehr clearly revealed, however, the fundamental weak- 
ness of their position. As long as the old Marshal continued 
to incorporate in himself the ultimate political and military 
authority in the country, they were able to stand up to 
Hitler on equal ground and even to invoke their joint 
superiors’ decision against him by appealing directly to him 
as their Commander-in-Chief. But with the imminent death 
of the old President, to whom the best medical authorities 
gave not more than a few months at most, the situation might 
change radically and, with Hitler as his successor as President 
and Commander-in-Chief, the Reichswehr leaders would find 
themselves reduced from a position of equality to one of 
subordination, making them liable to the charge of rebellion 
if they persisted in their opposition. 

Before, however, this critical issue could come to a climax 
the strength of the Reichswehr’s position resulting from this 
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power of appeal to the man who had called Hitler into power 
and might dismiss him from it again, was once more finally 
revealed in the Roehm purge of June 30th, 1934. By threaten- 
ing to involve the President’s authority the Reichswehr 
leaders persuaded the still wavering Hitler of the necessity of 
dealing effectively with Roehm, who by his plans for a fusion 
of his S.A. with the Reichswehr and above all of the two 
officer corps had become a menace to their independence. The 
success of this move spurred certain circles within the 
Reichswehr to go even further and to attempt to bring about, 
while there was still time, an arrangement by which the 
independence of the Reichswehr would be permanently safe- 
guarded, through the appointment of General v. Blomberg 
to the post of Reichsprasident and Commander-in-Chief, as 
joint trustee both of the Party and the Fighting Services. 
The rapid decline and death of the old President during the 
latter half of July 1934, however, overthrew these plans 
before they could be considered seriously, and Hitler promptly 
capped his immediate arrogation of supreme power by sub- 
stituting a personal oath to himself for the one hitherto sworn 
upon the constitution. 

With that step the constitutional aspect of the struggle was 
once and for all decided in favour of the Nazi régime. Hence- 
forth the army had no legal foundation upon which to base its 
claim for complete autonomy within its own sphere. Yet so 
overwhelming was the material balance of power in its favour 
that for several months the issue hung in suspense. Would the 
Reichswehr be willing to forgo all influence upon the political 
reconstruction of the State? Would it at least maintain its 
own independence or would it give way to the steady pressure 
of the party’s organs? Then suddenly, by the end of November, 
a small incident gave the answer to all these speculations. 

At that time the general in command at Koenigsberg in 
Eastern Prussia arrested a consignment of heavy arms (field 
guns, trench mortars, etc.) destined for the local S.S. unit 
and asked the Ministry of War for further instructions. On 
receiving the order to release it to the addressee, he asked 
once more, but upon repetition of the order could do nothing 
beyond complying with it. In that moment the final decision 
in the struggle between the party and the army had been 
made. For by giving way to the demand of the S.S. the 
Reichswehr not only relinquished the claim, advanced by it 
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and confirmed by Hitler on the eve of June 3oth, to be the 
only arms-bearing force in the country, “der emmzige W. aff- 
entraeger der Nation,” but by showing on this occasion its 
fundamental disinclination to contest the party’s claims to 
the utmost extent had capitulated once and for all before 
the stronger determination of the Nazi régime. Henceforth the 
question of its influence upon the general development of the 
German State was decided and the only problem that remained 
was the degree to which it might be able to maintain its 
independence within its own sphere. 

The further development of the relationship between the 
party and the army during the following years was the in- 
evitable consequence of that decision. Time and again the 
heads of the Reichswehr saw themselves forced to intervene 
in questions of general policy, when internal struggles such 
as the Church dispute jeopardised the moral unity of the 
nation, or the hazardous external policy sponsored by the 
extremists of the party threatened to involve the country in 
imminent danger of a war for which it was not prepared. As 
the grip of the party on the whole life of the country tightened, 
their counsels were set aside more and more frequently, as in 
the reoccupation of the Rhineland, the success of which, 
achieved by Hitler against their express warnings, served not 
only greatly to diminish their influence in matters of foreign 
policy, but brought about a general weakening of the Reichs- 
wehr’s internal autonomy, which up to that time had been 
successfully preserved against the party’s attempts to 
encroach upon it. 

Moreover, with the transformation of the former professional 
force into the vast host of the new army based upon universal 
conscription, the material basis of their opposition vanished 
to hardly a lesser degree than had their legal foundation. 
Neither the soldiers nor the officers could any longer be relied 
upon to back their leaders in an out-and-out conflict ; and 
the latter had to be satisfied if, by giving way upon all other 
points, they succeeded in keeping at least the inner ring, the 
High Command and the General Staff intact. In these cir- 
cumstances the only means of pressure left to them to 
emphasise their representations with the Government was 
the threat of a joint resignation of all the leading commanders, 


a precarious method which obviously was bound to come to 
grief sooner or later. 
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The significance of the Blomberg crisis, originally to all 
appearance provoked for the purpose of his supersession by 
the Army leaders upon an issue that seemed to them favour- 
able, lies in the fact that it provided Hitler with the long- 
sought opportunity to liquidate once and for all these last 
remnants of the Reichswehr independence. By assuming 
virtual, in addition to nominal, command of the armed forces, 
he has eliminated the last possibility of opposition to his 
orders. The new men, Generals Keitel and v. Brauchitsch, 
who have taken over respectively the functions of Marshal 
v. Blomberg and General v. Fritsch without their predecessors’ 
prestige, are mere military executives, with just sufficient 
political interest to be reliable in the Nazi sense. The ring of 
the Higher Command has been effectively broken up by the 
retirement of a majority of prominent opponents to the 
régime, although the ablest of all, General Beck, has remained 
at the head of the General Staff. A comprehensive purge of 
all other ranks down to that of major is generally expected 
and will doubtless follow. For Germany the significance of 
the events of the last weeks lies less in the real liquidation 
of all hopes, long groundless, for an overthrow of the Nazi 
régime by a military dictatorship, than in the symbolic 
significance of the engulfment of the last remnants of the 
glorious Prussian tradition by the totalitarian aspirations of 
the Third Reich; and for the rest of the world in the fact 
that after the subjugation of the great industrialists under 
the four years’ plan the last brake upon the foreign policy 
of Germany has been removed. 

ARMINIUS. 


“GOGA-GAGA”: AN OBITUARY. 
i a month which has brought with it the collapse of 


Austria’s resistance under Herr Hitler’s browbeating of 

Dr. Schuschnigg—the last act but one in a great tragedy 
which has been moving towards its inevitable end ever since 
the guns of Dr. Dollfuss destroyed the bulwark of democracy 
and socialism in 1934—it is pleasant to be able to write finis 
to the worst chapter in post-war Rumania’s history. What 
was intended to be a cry of alarm for the Western democracies 
has thanks to the crazy incompetence of the comedy duo 
whom King Carol honoured with his confidence for seven 
weeks, Messrs. Goga and Cuza, become an obituary notice. 
No one could undertake this usually melancholy task with 
greater pleasure than the writer feels on this occasion. Not 
for a long time will Rumania recover from the seven weeks’ 
misrule of the ill-assorted team headed by the vain and 
incompetent poet-dramatist and the eighty-four-year-old 
semitic-looking and anti-semite professor—“ the Goga-Gaga 
Government ”—which the King so incomprehensibly picked 
out to rule his country. Most of the evil they did lives after 
them ; what remained of democracy in Rumania was buried 
with their bones. 

It is true that little was left of the democratic constitution 
modelled on that of Belgium which the first Bratianu, Jon, 
the ex-anarchist of his Paris student days, brought to his 
country together with its new Hohenzollern ruler three- 
quarters of a century ago. It is true that during the last four 
years’ nominal rule by the Tatarescu-Antonescu Government, 
King Carol was able slightly to loosen the close co-operation 
maintained by Titulescu with the democratic states, and to 
transfer one foot from the France-Little Entente camp into 
that of Berlin-Rome. And it is true that Rumania was so 
much the home of pogroms, three-quarters of a century ago, 
that recognition of her independence by the Powers in 1878 
was made conditional on guarantees of full equality for Jews, 
that these guarantees were never even theoretically fulfilled 
until 1918, when the Jews of the old kingdom first acquired 
full citizenship, and that since then unchecked anti-semitic 
propaganda has produced recurrent outrages. Even so, 
King Carol’s entrusting of power to the Goga-Cuza national- 
ists brought the outbreak of a European war appreciably 
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nearer, threatened the last vestiges of democracy in the coun- 
try and spelled unimagined disaster for Rumanian Jewry. 
These are large phrases. They were written in Bucharest by 
an “ Aryan ” working journalist who has known this country 
for twelve years, and represent unemotional impressions cold- 
bloodedly assembled. The Goga régime in Rumania meant that 
the European danger-point was for a time no longer Austria, 
Czechoslovakia or the Mediterranean, but the Dniester 
and Rumania’s Black Sea coast. For centuries control 
of the vast, sparsely populated and fertile plains of what is 
to-day Rumania, with their vast capacity for agricultural and 
mineral production—above all of oil—has been the dream of 
the rulers of the over-populated, oil-less and comparatively 
barren German Empire. Up till 1918 Vienna, who controlled the 
better part of them herself, barred the way. From 1918 until 
December 1937 it was barred by the combination of France and 
the Little Entente, to which the Government of Rumania still 
adhered, though with wavering fidelity since 1934-5. If Goga’s 
party leader and co-minister |Professor Cuza had carried 
out his oft-avowed intention of “ clearing out of that Jewish © 
gang, the League of Nations,” and if M. Goga had fulfilled the 
confident anticipations of Rome and Berlin that after the 
elections he would adhere openly to the fascist axis, only 
Prague would have remained to bar the way—a frail barrier 
enough, as Soviet Russia knows. Why Soviet Russia? 
Because unrestricted access to Rumania’s oilfields and to her 
vast grain production would furnish Germany with those vital 
sinews of war, petrol and grain reserves, which have sufficed 
up to now to prevent her—assuming she had wished—from 
launching an attack on the Soviet Union. Whatever the press 
of Europe may say—or leave unsaid—every European 
statesman to-day recognises, either with anxiety or satisfac- 
tion, that the so-called anti-Comintern pact is essentially a 
Holy Alliance for aggression against Soviet Russia. Could or 
can the Soviets afford to stand idle while this last link in 
the chain of Nazi Germany’s preparations for war is forged ? 
Will they do nothing to prevent oil and grain being handed 
over to her by the present anti-Russian régime or by the 
still more aggressive one which must surely ultimately 
succeed it—that of Zelea Codreanu and his German-sup- 
ported movement Totul Pentru Tara— All for the Country 2 
—as the Iron Guard has been re-christened? A fascist 
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régime tied to the axis Rome-Berlin would be obliged to 
supply Germany with all the oil and grain she desired, 
letting her pay by taking Rumanian rearmament out of the 
hands of France and Czechoslovakia to place it in those of 
Germany. I am not yet wholly convinced that this was M. 
Goga’s—or rather King Carol’s—plan. Rumania is so com- 
passed about with enemies—Hungary claiming Transylvania, 
Poland the Bukowina, Bulgaria the Dobrudja, as Russia 
claims Bessarabia—that surely no one could deliberately 
incense Russia further and lose the support of France and 
Czechoslovakia. 

We had the warmest protestations of loyalty to old 
alliances from M. Micescu in Prague, Paris and Geneva, and 
from M. Goga in many interviews in Bucharest. But also I 
have had the assurance volunteered to me by M. Goga that 
he would make immediately a pact of friendship, not only 
with Italy, but also with Germany. We had M. Goga’s 
sincere and undisguised admiration for the Duce and his 
works at home and abroad, and the equally sincere and 
obvious devotion of Professor Cuza and his son George to the 
Fuehrer and all his works. We have the known admiration 
of Rumania’s Hohenzollern King for Hitler’s methods of 
Ordnung schaffen within Germany, and his intense personal 
feelings against the Soviets. None of this implies or implied a 
deliberate intention to be false to old alliances, but it does tend 
to create an atmosphere in which these can with difficulty be 
upheld. Even M. Goga did not dare go to the country with a 
programme of hostility to France, for the whole Rumanian 
bourgeoisie is solidly francophile, as are the masses of peasants 
and workers in so far as they understand anything of foreign 
politics. Only M. Codreanu has openly an anti-French pro- 
gramme, and even he felt compelled to declare to me: “‘ Much 
as we hate the present Jewish-Freemason régime in Paris, in 
no circumstances would the Rumanians take up arms against 
the French people.” Despite Cuza and Codreanu, the Ru- 
manian people stand in this respect still very much as they 
did in 1870 and in 1914. While the Hohenzollern Carol I was 
writing to Wilhelm I on the eve of the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war: “ Where the banner of Germany waves is my 
heart,” his Ministers were declaring on the same day to the 
Chamber : “Where France raises her standard, there are 
Rumania’s sympathies and interests.” And at the crown 
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council in Sinaia of August 4th, 1914, Carol I found his project 
of marching with Germany opposed by every member of the 
council, It is true that in those days there was no nascent 
dictatorship at home or fascist international abroad ; never- 
theless, the core of the nation remains sentimentally bound to 
“ the great sister, France.” 

Corruption, fraud and terror have been such regular con- 
comitants of post-war Rumanian elections—with the excep- 
tion of the successful election conducted by Dr. Julius Maniu, 
leader of the National Peasant Party—that it might seem as 
though the masses would lose nothing in the parting from the 
last forms of democracy. This is not the case. Even the 
“state of siege” by means of which the government of 
Tatarescu carried on for years did not entirely suppress 
criticism in the press. In Parliament the Opposition could 
always denounce, if it could not obtain redress for mal- 
practices. There was always the prospect of the King being 
forced to make a change of régime every four years, even if 
the direction of the change was controlled by himself alone. 
Last December proved that not even the man whom the King 
selected to “ make” the elections and govern the country in 
accordance with his will could be certain of success. The 
Court Circular had barely announced on the day of the last 
elections that the Court had “ taken up residence ” in Sinaia 
(secure in the belief that elections ‘“‘ made” by Tatarescu 
could only result in Tatarescu’s triumph) when King Carol 
had to rush back to Bucharest. His plans had gone wrong. 
For the first time in post-war Rumania, the man designated 
as Premier by the King had failed to secure that 40 per cent. 
of the votes which automatically presents the Government 
with a bonus of 50 per cent. of the seats in the Chamber. 
(Only the remaining S0 per cent. are allocated proportionate 
to the recorded votes.) It was a first verdict of the nation 
(claim Dr. Maniu and other opponents of Carol’s policy) 
against the system approved by the King. The Electoral 
College displayed unexpected independence and refused to 
sanction a swindle in the allotment of seats which would have 
saved Tatarescu. Nor could any coalition be arranged to save 
him. The next strongest party was that of the National 
Peasants. Here the King’s personal quarrel with Dr. Maniu 
prevented an invitation to form a Cabinet. Then came the 
wild, inexperienced Totul Pentru Tara of Zelea Codreanu. 
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Codreanu has committed the same offence as Maniu—attacked 
publicly the King’s relations with Mme Lupescu. He is SO 
strong a personality and his party is so united behind him by 
the Fiibrer Prinzip that Carol’s practice of divide et 1mpera 
would not have enabled the Crown to continue to govern as 
well as rule, and the country would have been at the mercy of 
Codreanwu’s fanatical mysticism. Remained the anti-semitic 
Goga-Cuzists, whose (illegal) use of the swastika emblem had 
never hindered its leaders from being extremely accommodat- 
ing in the matter of Mme Lupescu, despite her Jewish blood. 
M. Goga overnight found his secret dream had become reality : 
the King had called upon him to form a Government. He 
could not face a Parliament nine-tenths of whose members 
were arranged against him, so the law was given a new twist 
and it was declared that this Parliament was constituted, and 
could therefore be dissolved, although it had never met. 
Elections for March znd were decreed amidst angry cries of 
“‘ unconstitutional ” and “‘ coup d'état.” 

A minority of qualified observers pretended that Carol’s 
move showed wisdom. They argued that the tide of anti- 
semitism, nationalism and fascism was gradually rising in 
Rumania and threatening violent revolution. King Carol 
decided to use the comparatively pliable M. Goga as a 
safety-valve, instead of waiting for Zelea Codreanu to burst 
the boiler. Was not the mild-mannered Goga to be preferred, 
in everyone’s interest, to young Zelea Codreanu, who had 
long ago killed his man (the Prefect of Jassy, whom he 
shot down on the steps of the court where some of his — 
followers were going through a form of trial for maltreatment 
of Jews) and who gave the orders which resulted in his 
rival, Stilescu, being riddled with bullets when he lay in 
hospital recovering from a serious operation? Was it not 
astute of Carol to let Goga, under Royal control, satisfy 
anti-semitic clamour by a series of measures against the 
Jews which, when they had brought the country to the verge 
of ruin, could be stopped, kept on the statute book but respon- ° 
sibility for them denied by a clean-handed Liberal Party 
whom Carol could then call to office? Their secretly cherished 
anti-semitic wishes fulfilled by the Goga-Cuza team, they 
could arrive on the scene of the fire in the nick of time and 
extinguish the flames, thereby earning the gratitude of the 
country for the King and themselves. Such was the argument 
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which I heard put forward by responsible diplomats in 
Bucharest ; the tragic farce ended two weeks later when 
Carol unceremoniously threw Goga out. Anyway, the 
world has seen attempts to throw a sop to the enemies of 
democracy before, and that such action only increases their 
appetite. It has made very little difference to Germany that 
the advent of Herr Hitler was delayed a year or so by the 
interposition of Briining and von Papen. It will help 
Schuschnigg little to have accepted the cold-blooded Seyss- 
Inquart in place of the violent Leopold. Where dictatorship 
has been halted is not where democracy has cajoled but 
where it has fought it—in France and Spain. And lastly 
one has to ask whether, when the firemen do arrive, they 
will find much left of the economic structure of Rumania 
to save. 

“The seven weeks’ rule of Goga’s anti-semitic régime 
completely destroyed the gradual economic improvement of 
the last two years,” one of the leading non-Jewish indus- 
trialists of Rumania told me at the beginning of February, 
emphasising that he spoke purely as a business man devoid of 
political allegiances or philo-semitic tendencies. His views 
did not prevent him from criticising some of the methods of 
Jewish business men. “ I do not dispute,” he said, “ that for 
instance licences as apothecaries are often secured by Jews 
through bribing state officials. By all means let them be tried 
and punished—but together with the Christians who pursue 
the same tactics and the officials who accept the bribes. Let us 
get rid of the acquiescence in the highest quarters of the vile 
system which deliberately underpays officials and expects 
them to make good on backsheesh! M. Goga’s Government 
declared that spirit licences would be withdrawn from the 
Jews ‘ who are poisoning the nation with alcohol.’ It was 
unfortunate for M. Goga that statistics (which he instantly 
suppressed) should then have been published by the Govern- 
ment licensing department, showing that nine-tenths of the 
poisoning was done by non-Jews, since only 4,000 out of 40,000 
spirit licences were held by Jews. Could true statistics be pro- 
duced of the number of Jews who improperly gained admis- 
sion to the country, it would be found, most Rumanians 
believe, that the number does not exceed 4,000 or 5,000. M. 
Goga, however, violated the equality guarantees of the Consti- 
tution, the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, and the Paris Agreement 
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of 1918 by exceptional measures against the 750,000 Jewish 
citizens of the country, by calling upon them and them alone 
to establish their citizenship within a couple of weeks by 
vexatious and complicated measures, or be denationalised. 
The complete ignorance of our new rulers of economic cause 
and effect was shown, too, in the issue by M. George Cuza, 
the Minister of Labour, of the notorious decree forbidding 
Jews to employ Rumanian servants under 40, ‘ because of the 
well-known Jewish practice of selling female servants to the 
white slave traffic.’ The official gazette published the order, 
as did Cuza’s paper ; all others were forbidden to do so. Now 
the Jews are allowed by the Government to carry on their 
‘vile practices’ with girls of 21 to 40, but not with those 
under 21, for the order still stands, the age of 40 having been 
altered to 21! Furthermore, it will not come into operation 
at all until seed-time arrives—this because, too late, our anti- 
semitic wiseacres discovered that the original order would 
throw on the streets overnight some 100,000 servant girls.” 
(I myself had evidence of this confusion of thought, when 
Professor Cuza assured me, with all the authority of the 
ministerial chair in which he was sitting, that the order was 
everywhere in force, only for M. Goga to deny this vigorously 
to me exactly twenty-four hours later.) 

Apart from any considerations of humanity, it is impossible 
to apply in this backward peasant country of 19 million 
inhabitants a policy towards its 750,000 Jews, who form 
80 per cent. of the cogs, big and little, in the commercial and 
industrial machinery of the country, measures which indus- 
trialised Germany, with its 500,000 Jews playing a com- 
paratively minor réle in the national life could at least 
attempt. In Rumania it is the village Jew who enables the 
small peasant proprietor to dispose of his produce. Going 
from village to village the Jew buys a sack of corn here, four 
astrachan lambskins there. What happened when Goga with 
his programme of “ expropriation of the Jew in town and 
country” came into power? Overnight this small trading 
stopped. The anti-semites attributed it to an organised boy- 
cott ; but the majority of Rumanians saw the simpler ex- 
planation—that the Jews, big traders or small, following the 
instinct of self-protection, ceased to buy and got rid of their 
stocks at any sacrifice, hid their money and prepared for the 
worst. The process spread right up through the economic 
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machine and was soon accompanied by a panic-stricken flight 
of capital ; non-Jewish concerns, of course, were stricken with 
the general paralysis. Lest it be thought that the admittedly 
high percentage of Jews in trade is due to their having ousted 
the Christians, it should be stated that it is they alone who 
have built up the industrial concerns they control, which 
usually employ 80 per cent. of non-Jewish labour. Excluded 
entirely from the haven of refuge sought by the majority of 
literate persons in this over-bureaucratised country—state 
employment of any kind—the Jews have concentrated on 
commerce, the law, medicine and the press, and have attained 
alarming proportions in these callings. Although forming only 
4°2 per cent. of the population, the Jews in 1934 made up 
13 per cent. of university students and 11-7 per cent. in 1935. 
Since then, although figures are not available, the proportion 
has continued to decrease owing to the growth of anti- 
semitism, the efforts to prevent them from entering the pro- 
fessions, and the most brutal physical violence to turn them 
out of the Law Courts and Universities. 

In Bucharest a fortnight ago I talked to two young Jewish 
girl students of 22 and 23, who told me how they had been 
seized in the dissecting-room of the faculty of Medicine by 
bands of male students (Rumania’s future doctors) and 
assaulted, one of them by being held down and savagely beaten 
across the buttocks with police truncheons, the other pum- 
melled with fists into insensibility, to teach them that no 
Jews would be allowed to continue their studies. The same 
methods were adopted to “cleanse” the Law Courts of 
Jewish advocates. I attended the Central Courts in anticipa- 
tion of seeing one of the regular battues in progress, but already 
every one of the 200 Jewish lawyers customarily seen about 
the huge building had fled. The procedure was explained to 
me by my guide, himself a victim. Christian lawyers regularly 
assembled in the barristers’ refectory, posted sentinels at the 
exit, and then scoured the corridors in bands of twenty, 
setting upon and thrashing mercilessly every Jew encoun- 
tered. In the court rooms where Jewish lawyers were pleading, 
the judge usually adjourned the trial and withdrew, to enable 
them with due regard for the dignity of the law to bash their 
Jewish colleagues, who were finally flung down the steps into 
the street. These scenes only came to an end with the decision 
of the barreaux of Bucharest and Jassy to suspend all Jewish 
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lawyers pending verification of citizenship under the new law. 
In Jassy, the headquarters of the two Cuzas and their swas- 
tika bands, I found the Jewish population, rich and poor, 
completely terrorised. They were resigned to surrendering 
their votes in March, rather than risk being beaten up by the 
Goga-Cuzist “lance-bearers” at the polling station. I had 
to move with the secrecy of a Trotskyist emissary in Moscow 
or a Communist courier in Berlin, so scared were the Jews of 
it being known that they had even seen me. In the “ Ghetto,” 
the terrible stews situated in a crater-like hollow below the 
fine houses and University on the hillside, the tumbledown 
shops were deserted, and the wretched inhabitants, clad in 
patches rather than in garments, starved and sickly, whis- 
pered together as fearfully as their wealthy brethren on the 
hilltop, while they picked their way amidst the slush and 
garbage of the uncleanly streets. For generations thousands 
of the poorer Jews have been left in this terrible squalor, 
paying rack-rents for indescribable hovels, while the state 
does nothing to provide light, water supplies or even sewers. 
In summer pools of water, covered with foul scum, breed 
malaria and other diseases among the human and canine 
derelicts and cripples ; the whole water supply of the upper 
town, though drawn from pure mountain springs, has to be 
chlorinated by the city to prevent endemic typhus which until 
two years ago ravaged the city from these slums. In Kishineff, 
an hour from the frontier of Soviet Russia, I visited equally 
terrible hovels, where one had first to inquire if there was 
scarlet fever or typhus in the neighbourhood before entering, 
and saw the feeding of rag-clad unemployed Jews in the can- 
teen maintained by their community. Rumania has no 
unemployment relief. The numbers of workless were increased 
rapidly every day through the measures of Goga’s Government. 
It is a dangerous symptom in a rich country where there is 
such a riot of luxury as one sees in the wealthy quarters of 
Bucharest, close to the misery of the masses. The machinery 
of production and exchange gradually came to a standstill ; 
the Jews disappeared from the social and artistic life of the 
country and ceased all spending. The members of this great 
and gifted branch of the human race huddled together like 
a family smitten by irretrievable misfortune, resignedly 
awaiting the successive blows of a cruel but unavoidable fate. 
In the society of the Jews of Rumania to-day one has an 
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irrational feeling of guilt and of shame that one is an outsider 
from such sorrow, and immune. 

What of the Rumanian nation? The majority have no part 
or lot in what is going on, which men like the courageous 
Trajan Bratu, the Rector of Jassy University (for his sake I 
hasten to add that I never met him), have striven hard to 
prevent. M. Bratu has only one ear to-day, the other having 
been slashed off by Cuzists in an attempt to murder him last 
year. The democratic leaders seem, as in so many countries, 
to have missed the boat. M. Maniu, fighting leader of the great 
democratic National Peasant Party, is obsessed by his puritani- 
cal hatred of the King’s relations with Mme Lupescu, and 
at one time even played with the idea of renewing the last 
electoral pact with the deadliest enemy of democracy, Zelea 
Codreanu, because the latter also hates her and helped 
Maniu to overthrow the Tatarescu régime, to co-operation 
with the Liberals. The Liberals are believed to have been 
promised by the King the reversion of the Goga-Cuzist posts 
within a few months, and the genuineness of their defence of 
democracy against Goga-Cuzist fascism was more than 
suspect. Owing to M. Goga having succeeded in ruining the 
country’s financial and political credit within fewer weeks 
than the King would have given him months, there was a 
slight alteration. Goga, appearing all unsuspecting, bursting 
with self-importance and State documents, for an audience 
at the palace, was coldly asked why he had not resigned 
already ; no wonder he collapsed and left the country. The 
King installed another makeshift, the omnibus government 
of the Patriarch, Miron Christea, which is in essence 
government of the reactionary mis-called Liberal Party, with 
the Patriarch as place-warmer for Tatarescu. The open anti- 
semitic terror has abated, but the Jews still plead in vain for 
cancellation of the Goga-Cuza decrees. The fascist experiment 
has failed, and Carol has realised his age-old ambition of 
personal autocracy based on a military dictatorship, camou- 


flaged by a number of well-known politicians. 
G. E. R. Gepre. 
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CHINA'S ‘FIGHT PORTE. 
Fe: seven months Japan has been endeavouring, in the 


words of her Premier, to “‘ beat China to her knees,” and 

China’s head is still bloody but unbowed. In the north, 
it is true, a provisional government has been set up; the 
Japanese, at all events, have told us so, and a new “ Peking 
tariff ” has been put into force ; but so far nothing has been 
heard of the functioning of this Government except in so far 
as Japanese bayonets are enforcing its obedience. It will be 
remembered that when the Japanese took Manchuria in 1931, 
new provincial governments were set up almost immediately, 
but where their Chinese heads had a prospect of fighting at all, 
the certainty of ultimate defeat did not deter them when 
they discovered that ‘‘ independence ” meant taking service 
under the Japanese. The invasion of North China in 1933, 
which ended in the Truce of Tangku, brought in a régime ina 
large part of North China not altogether unlike what had 
prevailed before in South Manchuria, and one of the condi- 
tions the Japanese attempted to impose was that only with 
their permission could any important executive hold office ; 
but they found that whenever they got Chinese into office, 
even though they thought these were their own creatures, 
they gradually became less and less amenable. It was inevit- 
able, just as it would be if Frenchmen tried to run Germany 
or if Germans tried to run England in similar fashion ; but 
the Japanese found it excessively annoying, and the only 
remedial measure they could think of was to increase their 
own authority. 

At the time of writing, winter has dulled the ferocity of the 
contest ; but the suffering of the Chinese must be appalling. 
The Japanese have only their fighting men to care for, and 
their lines of communication to supply them. The Chinese 
have whole provinces cut off ; the needs of life are unobtain- 
able ; and they must give up what they have to the demands 
of the invaders or of their own desperate soldiers. In hundreds 
of thousands they are without shelter, without food, without 
clothes, and without hope or direction. The perfected 
machinery of war has smitten them with every imaginable 
woe on a scale unknown to the Great War. As the desolation 


spreads, so increases the fantastic inadequacy of the invader’s 
excuses. 
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In the military sense Japan has already won the war; but 
in the economic sense she has already lost it. The conditions 
of peace which Japan has put forward include the payment by 
China of the expense she has been put to—a rather rash de- 
mand in view of recent history. One of the first of the press 
embargoes issued when the conquest of Manchuria began was 
a prohibition of any mention that Manchuria would have to 
pay the cost of its conquest. Since then, a virtue has been 
made of a necessity, and Japan’s action now figures as gener- 
ous aid extended to a people anxious to be free. Manchuria is 
still a channel of expense rather than a source of income, not- 
withstanding the monopolisation of its trade. There is little 
hope of China being able to pay a cash indemnity as she did 
after the war of 1894. 

It is impossible at the moment to foretell how long China 
will endure. A people always regarded as lacking in the 
“ military virtues ” have shown a capacity for suffering and 
a heroism in the face of certain death, such as the leaders of 
no military nation would dare impose on their followers for 
fear of their morale breaking down ; but it seems likely that 
organised military resistance will cease before Japan becomes 
incapable of continuing her aggression. Then will come the 
question of reorganising communal life. That the Chinese 

eople, down to the humblest and most ignorant, very cordi- 
ally hate the Japanese is true, but they must live, and if they 
can buy only Japanese goods, sell only to Japanese, and get 
help and relief only through Japanese officials, then there is 
no help for it ; they will have to accept whatever offers. 

A year ago a Japanese economic mission visited China, and 
those people who fear Japan so much that they always hail a 
peaceful gesture as the dawn of a new era were quite sure that 
the rough-handling of China was a thing of the past. And so 
it might have been if the Chinese had agreed to everything 
that the mission proposed. But what the Japanese called 
partnership and co-operation looked different from the 
Chinese point of view. The Chinese said that they were 
expected to give all licences, privileges and concessions re- 
quired, to supply a large share of the capital, and agree to 
Japanese control and direction. On the larger enterprises, 
such as mines and railways, the Japanese dominance was to 
be even greater and the Chinese liability unlimited. So the 
discussions came to nothing, and the new era of peaceful 
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co-operation ended before it had begun. Nevertheless, this 
refusal to co-operate is given precedence over the firing of the 
rifle-shots at Lukowkiao as a reason for blowing people to 
pieces from Tientsin to Canton and from Tsingtao to Chung- 
king. 

We are told that the Japanese plans for China will not be 
the same as they have adopted in Manchuria. Some may see 
in this a damaging admission, just as they did when important 
personages disclaimed any intention of making Manchuria “a 
second Korea.” But so far as that goes, Japanese writers used 
to say that British doings in Tibet were “‘ even worse ” than 
Japanese doings in Shantung. We may take it for granted, 
without waiting to be told so, that a people so clever as the 
Japanese are quite capable of varying their treatment of 
different regions according to the local conditions, not to speak 
of their profiting from early experiences in later projects. 

One cannot ask the Occidental reader to think in the 
Japanese manner ; but as there seems to be no likelihood of 
any energetic effort being made to prevent the Japanese from 
acting, to the limit of their powers, upon the Japanese point 
of view, it is important to remember that, from that point of 
view, China owes Japan a lot of money. We are always being 
told that the Japanese soldier believes in conquest by the 
sword but that the Japanese merchant prefers conquest by 
commerce. That is not invariably true: when there is some 
local trouble in China the merchants are the first to demand 
military “‘ protection,” and on the other hand, some soldiers 
have a great belief in the conquering power of money. For 
instance, General Count Terauchi (father of the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief) who was premier during a large part of the 
Great War, was not nearly so bellicose towards China as his 
civilian predecessor Marquis Okuma, but through the agency 
of one Nishihara, tried to conquer China by loans. Many of 
these loans were made not to the Central Government but 
to corrupt and needy satraps who would sign for far larger 
amounts than they received. Many of the loans were not 
honoured, but every time there is talk of the settlement of 

outstanding issues with China” the repayment of the 
Nishihara loans never fails to be mentioned as an issue that 
clamours for settlement. It is highly likely that the revival of 
the Nishihara and possibly other somewhat irregular loans 
will be considered preferable to a punitive indemnity. 
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Of course, China may refuse to repudiate the Government 
of General Chiang Kai-shek (or perhaps it might be more 
correct at the moment to say that of Mr. H. H. Kung), but 
Japan has already made provision against the difficulties that 
might arise from that piece of anti-Japanese obstinacy. The 
present declared intention is to ignore the Central Govern- 
ment and to treat with whatever Government may appear 
from place to place, in its stead. Provided that Japan’s 
military superiority remains as marked as it is at present, 
there will be no difficulty in setting up one, two, or three 
groups which the Japanese Government will recognise as 
the legitimate government in Nanking, Shanghai, and 
Peiping. 

Though a countrywide puppet government would simplify 
matters by making larger commitments, regional puppets 
would be easier to handle and of more plausible legitimacy. 
With this government or these governments, Japan would 
proceed to make her arrangements for a settlement. First 
would come the control of those public services where China 
has already admitted an element of foreign control by way of 
guarantee of payment of interest on loans. The Maritime 
Customs is a long way in the lead; on this Japan has had a 
jealous eye for years. She has used it to her own advantage 
where she has been able to get Japanese appointed to the 
service, which was most conspicuously the case in Manchuria, 
where the Japanese officials betrayed their employers and 
went over to Manchukuo. During the present troubles, the 
Customs has been a special target of Japanese attentions from 
Tientsin to Canton, and Japan has openly declared that she 
wants a leading voice, if not the sole control, in the Customs 
administration (and incidentally the power to make the tariff 
according to her liking), evidently considering that if she 
promises that the amounts earmarked for the amortisation of 
foreign loans shall be paid, nobody will have any cause for 
complaint. 

Then there is the Salt Gabelle, which was reorganised and 
partly officered by foreigners in order to create additional 
security for foreign loans, but afterwards restored to full 
Chinese control. The Japanese eye has for long been on this 
organisation also. When Manchuria was seized, they seques- 
trated four million dollars belonging to the Salt, and they look 
to control not only as a source of enrichment, but also of 
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supplying Japan’s chemical industry, which uses a million 
tons a year. 

An interesting development lately reported is the threat to 
confiscate Chinese property in Shanghai, the excuse given 
being the anti-Japanese activities of the owners. At the time 
when the Versailles Treaty put very heavy liabilities on 
Germany, one of the replies made to critics who said that it 
was impossible for a defeated country to pay such an amount 
was that the rateable values in Berlin alone would be sufficient. 
(There was much random talk in those days.) It has evidently 
occurred to the Japanese that the Chinese property in the 
International Settlement in Shanghai is not only worth an 
enormous sum, but that it could be effectively occupied and 
used by Japanese, in a manner in which the Allies could not 
have occupied and used the buildings in Berlin. In spite of 
some unfortunate provisions in that same Versailles Treaty, 
the general principle is still recognised that private property 
is inviolable and not subject to confiscation by a conqueror; 
but men of Belial will always be available in any number re- 
quired to prove anti-Japanese activities. Here is a possibility 
of plunder on the largest scale, especially in view of the warn- 
ing already given that Japan will not recognise the Municipal 
Council’s right to register the transference of property. 

Japan’s industrialisation and general economic develop- 
ment have enormously enriched her ; but, like many who get 
rich, she finds an increasing difficulty in following Mr. 
Micawber’s excellent rule regarding income and expenditure. 
It is for this reason that she desires to exploit and monopolise 
not only Manchuria, now, but the whole of China. The method 
used in Manchukuo is interesting, but, it is complained, it 
puts everything too much at the dictation of the military 
authorities. The fault there lies not in the system of exploita- 
tion, but in the ultimate control by military men. When a 
public utility or a new company of any sort is started in 
Manchukuo, it is usual for the Government to examine the 
plan, and, if it approves, it becomes itself a considerable share- 
holder. If Chinese (Manchurian) capital is to be had, so much 
the better, and, if the plan is one that the Government 
definitely wishes to promote, it will even guarantee a dividend. 
These aids are, of course, not given for nothing. A Govern- 
ment so beneficent has a right to look after its own interests. 
For North China (and in due course for the rest of China) it is 
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suggested that there shall be some variation of this system— 
possibly a greater freedom from Japanese military control, 
but a tighter Japanese capitalist grip. 

It will not be long before Chinese competition will become a 
problem—possibly a major one. A few years ago, owing to the 
natural trend of the Japanese cotton spinners towards the 
finer counts, Japan suddenly became aware that she had a 
large import of the coarse counts from China ; and the fact 
that Japanese capital was invested in the mills in China was 
little consolation. Steps were taken to prevent it happening 
again. When Manchuria became “ independent ” there were 
long discussions as to whether industries should be allowed in 
the new State which might compete with Japanese industries, 
the general feeling being that they should not. Japan looks 
to China, similarly, as a market where Japanese goods shall 
enjoy almost a monopoly, and where industries competing 
with those goods, whether in both countries or even in China 
alone, shall be severely discouraged. The proposition sounds 
a simple one, but in practice presents almost insurmountable 
difficulties. 

The Japanese Finance Minister in a speech on the financial 
prospects of a prolonged war, remarked on the favourable fact 
that Japan was self-supplying in food. (Incidentally, this 
admission disclaimed the fiction that Manchuria is the “ life- 
line.””) Importation of rice into Japan always meets with a 
storm of protest, for half the population is engaged in growing 
it, agrarian indebtedness increases, and even a small import 
sends the price down. Fortunately the Manchurian lifeline 
supplies neither rice nor wheat. But if China and Manchuria 
are allowed to supply Japan with only those essentials which 
Japan cannot produce for herself, will they have sufficient 
purchasing power to satisfy Japan’s industries? Japan is 
certainly not prepared to allow her manufactures to ruin her 
agriculture as was done in England in the nineteenth century. 

We have been presuming that Japan will, by her military 
power, gain a predominant position in China; we may 
presume also that some sort of agreement will be come to as 
regards exploitation. Probably the capitalists will prove 
more effective than the theorists and will find means of pro- 
moting profitable enterprises. The question will then arise : 
‘‘ Where is the money to come from?” The late Mr. Taka- 
hashi, Japan’s most distinguished Finance Minister, told the 
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army, shortly before he was murdered by some military 
officers, that they would have to call a halt to Manchurian 
enterprise, because it was using up more money than Japan 
could afford. There has been no lack of hints already that 
much money will be needed for the rehabilitation of China. 
That, indeed, is obvious, whether the rehabilitation is under- 
taken by Japan or independently. Moreover, investors, of 
whatever nationality, are concerned much with the safety of 
the project and very little with questions of the international 
morality of the transactions that created the opportunity for 
investment. 

So we see the possible revival of an old idea, of which we 
may give the credit, for what it is worth, to the late Judge 
Elbert Gary, President of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Mr. Gary, very well pleased with the good business he had 
done in supplying the South Manchuria Railway with rails 
and rolling-stock, fervently preached the gospel of helping 
China through Japan. He firmly believed that there was no 
higher form of philanthropy than lending money at interest, 
and told his countrymen very plainly that it was a great 
mistake to lend money to China, where one was never quite 
sure what would become of it, and where the United States 
Government could not be depended upon for finding it if it 
went astray. But the Japanese Government, he said, was 
different. In such a case it was much more to be depended 
upon. Therefore he counselled his moneyed countrymen who 
desired to help China, to put their money into Japanese hands. 
Thus the aid to China and the payment of the dividends 
would both be sure. Marquis Okuma, who was Premier of 
Japan when this weighty advice was given, hailed it with 
enthusiasm, describing it as a happy combination of American 
money and Japanese brains. 

Some people who do not like the idea of aggression, but find 
the idea of any sort of intervention hopeless, take refuge in 
the quasi-philosophical idea that China absorbs her con- 
querors. That is an empty phrase : it applies to every country 
but only when the conqueror goes in and settles down. Japan 
will not offer herself for absorption. If her war is successful, 
and if the Powers do not prevent her, she will run the public 
services—Customs, Salt, Railways, Power, Posts, etc., and 
will monopolise mining. But though a great horde of officials 
and experts will thus find employment, Japan’s population 
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problem will be no nearer solution ; while as for her own finan- 
cial embarrassments, it will take a long time for a country so 
impoverished and devastated as China is to-day to pay a 
dividend to a foreign managing bureaucracy, especially if 
there are preference shareholders in Europe and America 
with a first call. Five years of Manchukuo saw undiminished 
deficits of a thousand million yen a year almost wholly due to 
the new liabilities undertaken ; and as Manchuria was in a 
higher state of development than most of China, the outlook 
is not very bright. 

Mr. Takahashi, shortly before he was murdered, pointed 
out that three or four more years at the existing rate of ex- 
penditure would see Japan’s whole revenue swallowed up in 
loan service. During the last eight months the expenditure 
has increased tremendously. Taxes have been raised, it is 
true, a course against which Takahashi set his face uncom- 
promisingly ; but Baron Go, Japan’s greatest financial mag- 
nate, has denounced this policy, knowing that he runs no little 
physical risk in doing so. - 

There is a sense in which China does absorb Japan, and in 
this lies one of Japan’s greatest future difficulties. The South 
Manchuria Railway employed thousands of Japanese, down 
to ticket-nippers, and embarked on many kinds of enterprise ; _ 
but the Japanese often complained that, when it came to com- 
merce, the Chinese got all the business and would some day 
hold it as entirely as they held the tillage of the fields. There 
are Japanese emigration plans that deal in big figures—a 
million families to be put on the land in twenty years—but 
few people seriously believe in them, and the cossack colonies 
on the Sungari are expensive failures. The suffering to-day 
in China is as frightful as its infliction is senseless. If it were 
really incidental to finding a remedy for Japan’s difficulties, 
one might find the excuse that necessity knows no law; but 
he would have to be a great optimist who thought Japan’s 
action remedial. The continual tightening of restrictions in 
Japan itself, the feverish fomentation of loyalty and the sup- 
pression of the mildest manifestations of free speech are 
ominous of the fears of those who have taken the destinies of 
the nation into their own violent hands. 

A. Morcan Younc. 
Former editor of the Japan Chronicle. 


THE SCANDAL OF WEST INDIAN 
LABOUR, CONDITIONS: 


¥ HERE is no money,” explained a publisher once to 
Sir John Harris, about a book on African grievances, 
“in niggers.” But “ riots” by negroes (or Hindus) 
and oil undertakings are news, and may get headlines in 
London papers, as has Trinidad recently. The troubles which 
demand to be dealt with in the West Indies are far more wide- 
spread than what has been reported on recently from 
Trinidad. Further, the “ riot ” in question would seem by 
itself of little real importance to anyone who can appreciate 
the distinction between a shindy and a rebellion. Nor were 
the Trinidad Oil Companies in this case the villain of the 
melodrama. On the contrary, during two visits to Trinidad 
to inquire into economic conditions, I never heard their 
management complained of as oppressive ; and they pay the 
highest wages in Trinidad. The true responsibility for the 
present deplorable state of affairs rests with the British 
consumers of sugar, who get their sugar too cheap (though 
our Government provides for paying living prices for home- 
grown beet—a less economical source of sugar) and with the 
Colonial Office and Governments, who have neglected the 
recommendations of one Royal Commission on the West 
Indies for more than forty years, and those of a second 
special Commission (which told them emphatic truths about 
labour conditions in 1930) for eight years from that date. 
“Labour troubles,” resulting in conflicts between police 
or militia and dissatisfied labourers, strikers, and unemployed, 
occurred during the year 1937, in some cases accompanied 
by fatalities, in almost all the British West Indian colonies 
(British Guiana, Trinidad, Barbados, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 
Antigua, St. Kitts and Jamaica). In some cases the dis- 
turbances were not violent. The most serious occurred in 
Trinidad and Barbados, and have been made the subject of 
careful local inquiries by Commissions appointed specially 
to report on them. The Trinidad Report has been published 
here and widely criticised in the Press and in Parliament. 
I must take it as read. A few days after the trouble in 
Trinidad there was a “demonstration” in Bridgetown 
(Barbados) resulting in an outbreak of rioting repressed by the 
police. This was followed in the country districts by some 
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raiding of shops and fields of growing potatoes. A strong 
Barbadian Commission reported that the disturbance in 
Bridgetown arose out of the trial and deportation of an 
“agitator” named Payne, that the disorder in Bridgetown 
did not directly communicate itself to the country districts, 
but that outbreaks occurred spontaneously there, saying : 


“The number of persons who suffered injury at the hands of the 
lawless is insignificant ; the attacks were made against the pro- 
perty of persons of every colour without discrimination. .. . 
The lawless acts committed in the country were more purposive 
than those committed in Bridgetown; and it would appear that 
hunger or fear of-hunger . . . were the chief causes. There is no 
evidence that Payne had any influence in these areas and it is 
doubtful if one person in a hundred outside Bridgetown had heard 
his name. 

““Tt is our considered opinion after surveying the whole field 
that there was a large accumulation of explosive matter in the 
island to which the Payne incident only served as a detonator and 
that the real cause of the disturbance was economic. . . . Further, 
we are of opinion that the conditions which rendered this culmina- 
tion possible stzll exist and demand immedtate treatment. 

“* Modern factories for the manufacture of sugar have eliminated 
the majority of the smaller cane grinding units and have reduced 
the reaping season from five to three months. . . . The mechanisa- 
tion of transport has eliminated a large number of freighters and 
carters. The shortening of the reaping season has left a period of 
acute hardship for agricultural labourers, for whom little work is 
available. The change in the number and character of manu- 
facturing units has affected not only the labourer but also a number 
of subsidiary occupations. 

“The evidence given by several plantation proprietors proves 
conclusively that the average day’s pay of even the best agricul- 
tural labourers does not exceed 1s. 3d. and in the parish of Saint 
Lucy the highest wages earned by the best paid worker on one 
group of plantations for one year was $92.57 ({18 11s. Iod.), 
which is equivalent to an average weekly wage of $1.78 (7s. $d.).” 


In 1896 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain appointed a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the economic conditions of all the 
West Indian colonies and British Guiana, composed of Sir 
Henry Norman, formerly Governor of Queensland and of 
Jamaica (Chairman), Sir Edward Grey (late Lord Grey of 
Fallodon), and Sir David Barbour, formerly Financial 
Secretary in India. The present writer was their Secretary. 
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As we were leaving Barbados Sir Edward Grey remarked : 
“One of these days Barbados will blow up.” Those Com- 
missioners reported in the spring of 1897. Their principal 
recommendation for saving the sugar industry was that the 
British Government should neutralise competition by foreign 
bounty-fed sugar. This assistance was presently given 
through Mr. Chamberlain’s action, and by the ensuing 
Brussels Sugar Convention the industry was helped to sur- 
vive. The Commissioners were greatly concerned by the 
general poverty of the agricultural labouring class, and in this 
connection they wrote : 


“‘ We desire to draw attention to peculiar circumstances, which, 
in our opinion, impose a special and an unusually strong obligation 
upon the Home Government. 

“ The black population of these colonies was originally placed 
in them by force as slaves; the race was kept up and increased 
under artificial conditions maintained by the authority of the 
British Government. . . . For generations the great mass of the 
population must remain dependent upon British influence for good 
government, and generally for the maintenance of the progress 
that they have made hitherto. . . . We have placed the labouring 
population where it is, and created for it the conditions, moral and 
material, under which it exists, and we cannot divest ourselves of 
responsibility for its future. 

“The special remedies or measures of relief which we unani- 
mously recommend are: 


1. The settlement of the labouring population on small plots 
of land as peasant proprietors. 

2. The establishment of minor agricultural industries and the 
improvement of the system of cultivation, especially in the 
case of small proprietors. 


“The settlement of the labourer on the land has not as a rule 
been viewed with favour in the past by persons interested in sugar 
estates. What suited them best was a large supply of labourers, 
entirely dependent on being able to find work on the large estates 
and consequently subject to their control and willing to work at 
low rates of wages. But it seems to us that no reform offers so 
good a prospect for permanent welfare in the future of the West 
Indies . . . and in many places this is the only means by which the 
population can in future be supported. 

“It must be recollected that the chief outside influences with which 
the Governments of certain colonies have to reckon are the representa- 
tives of the sugar estates ; and that under such conditions it is the 
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spectal duty of Your Majesty’s Government to see that the welfare of 
the general public is not sacrificed to the interests or supposed interests 
of a small but influential minority which has special means of 
enforcing tts wishes and bringing its claims to notice.” 


Unfortunately, when the capital interests of the sugar 
industry had been helped by Imperial fiscal policy, insufficient 
attention was given to their recommendations and warnings 
in the direct interests of the labouring classes. This neglect 
was due to precisely the reasons against which the Com- 
missioners warned the Colonial Office, namely that the 
representatives of employers had a predominant influence in 
the local Government. In consequence of this apathy the 
wages of agricultural labour remained, and remain to this 
day throughout the West Indies, deplorably low, and almost 
the whole of the wage-earning population is under-nourished. 
These facts have been notorious for many years past, and 
have been emphasised by much recent evidence. This 
chronic poverty and starvation and not the machinations of 
“‘ agitators,” or Communists, or racial antagonism are the 
fundamental cause of general unrest when it appears in these 
colonies. 

The recent disturbances were most serious in Barbados and 
Trinidad. Barbados is densely populated and has much 
unemployment. In Trinidad direct confrontation between 
employers and wage earners has been accentuated by large 
capitalisation of industry and consolidation or centralisation 
of factories. This fact has been illustrated by the circumstance 
that when in 1935 sugar factories in Trinidad began to pay 
dividends, having received assistance from the local Govern- 
ment and through Imperial Tariff preference, the earning of 
these dividends was assisted by a concerted reduction of the 
payment to cane farmers for canes from I4s. to IIs. per ton. 
The organisation of the employing interest has been re- 
inforced by the development of the oil industry, and more 
recently the powerful firm of Tate and Lyle has joined the 
local capitalist combination. © Maye eR 

In 1929 another Commission to inquire into the West 
Indian sugar industry was appointed by Lord Passfield in 
consequence of the alarming reports which were being 
received from the West Indies as the results of the acute 
depression of sugar prices caused by speculative over- 
production throughout the world. The first instalment of 
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this Commission’s Report (Cmd. 3517), dated March Ist, 
1930, dealt with the technical and productive aspects of the 
West Indian sugar industry, and set forth what it con- 
sidered was urgently necessary to save the whole business 
from early collapse. That Report was presented to Parlia- 
ment. It was followed by a second instalment (Part IV of the 
Report, mot presented to Parliament) embodying a more 
detailed review of the social and industrial conditions of the 
sugar estate workers throughout the Colonies. In this survey 
special stress was laid on the appalling conditions of the wage 
labourers of Barbados and the enormous infantile death-rate, 
and it was pointed out that whereas the improvement of 
technical methods might benefit the managers of the industry, 
such improvement, both there and elsewhere, would probably 
result in the discharge of labourers, and tend to reduce 
wages, as it has in fact done, and create unemployment. In 
each instalment of this Report it was suggested that if 
financial help should be given to the sugar industry from 
public funds, such aid should be accompanied by public 
scrutiny of the economy of the factories and of the prices 
paid for cane supplies, especially wherever there was, as 
there is in the cases specified, either manufacturing or land 
monopoly. 

Financial aid has been given to the industry, as was 
recommended, and the British Government has lately pro- 
cured an international convention for the abatement of 
competitive over-production. These measures are enabling 
colonial sugar producers to carry on and pay dividends on 
capital; but the recommendations for the safeguarding of 
cane farmers and labourers have been ignored, with the 
results to their conditions which were foreseen. The recent 
disturbances are part of the consequent effects. Legislation for 
the regulation of the sugar industry is needed in all the 
colonies concerned. 

It is significant that the recent disturbances both in 
Trinidad and Barbados originated in the methods by which 
so-called ““ Communist agitators ” are now dealt with by the 
police under the provisions of laws purporting to aim at 
repressing sedition. The West Indian black man is extremely 
patient and law-abiding, but he strongly resents interference 
with what he considers his lawful rights as a British subject. 
When he thinks these are being tampered with he becomes 
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excitable, and as he has also acute economic and industrial 
grievances, such excitement sometimes flies to his head, 
especially when he hears his grievances formulated by a 
sympathetic and eloquent speaker. His first impulse when he- 
considers he has such a grievance is to form a deputation to 
complain to the Governor. The earliest clash in Barbados 
last summer arose when the police stopped a procession on 
its way to Government House wanting to see the Governor. 
There were small similar incidents in other islands, of which 
not much has been heard, for there were no serious results. 

The actual provocative of the “ Morant Bay outbreak ” in 
Jamaica (miscalled the Jamaica “ Rebellion”), which pro- 
duced such notorious results in the judicial murder of G. W. 
Gordon and the slaughter of unoffending Jamaican peasants, 
was this: Bogle, the peasants’ leader, claimed to appear to 
a summons and to be admitted to bail till the case could be 
heard, and declared that he and his friends would resist 
arrest on other conditions. For this purpose he organised 
men for what he called a “ battle”? and went down to the 
Court House. His procession was confronted by a body of 
volunteers who levelled their rifles, and then the trouble 
began. 

The massacre of the Bondelswaart Hottentots in S.W. 
Africa arose out of a very similar incident. The row about 
Harry Thuku in Kenya reflected the same feeling. In Bar- 
bados the so-called “ agitator,” Payne, was tried and sen- 
tenced on a trumpery charge which was upset on appeal. He 
was immediately re-arrested and deported, which infuriated 
his Bridgetown clientéle, who “ demonstrated,” and were 
forcibly dispersed by the police. Butler, the Trinidad “ agita- 
tor,” was arrested on a warrant stated to have been “ obtained 
by Inspector Power.” ! 

Under recent “‘ Sedition ” laws any magistrate can Issue a 
warrant or the police can arrest without warrant or disperse 
any meeting if they decide that a speaker’s utterances are 
likely to cause enmity between classes, or that a meeting is 
likely to lead to a breach of the peace. Everyone knows that 
if the police or the volunteers attempt to disperse a public 
meeting where black people are discussing their grievances, 
and especially if they show arms, there will be a breach of the 
peace. Stones will be thrown by rowdies in the background, 
as they are thrown under like conditions in England, and the 
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police or militia will fire. The mob will retaliate, as they did 
at Morant Bay, and in Trinidad; and then there will be 
headlines in London newspapers. If black men are killed, 
their comrades will probably try to kill in revenge. The Lon- 
don police, when they took a similar line not long ago at Thur- 
loe Square, were fortunate not to provoke similar trouble. The 
real provocative of these disturbances is the Sedition Laws. 
Black workers will seldom start rioting merely for higher wages, 
because they well know it is not likely to help them. They will 
rarely even strike. A strike is regarded locally as “ seditious ” 
as it used to be by law, and still is considered by many people 
in England. The “ demonstration” started at Bridgetown 
because of Payne’s second arrest. Excitement spread to the 
country, and the labourers raided shops and potato fields to 
satisfy their bodily needs. Very dangerous powers have been, 
or are being given in the West Indies and Africa, to half- 
trained policemen and raw young police officers, who know 
their paymasters’ views about expressions of public opinion. 
This policy is not only futile to preserve the internal peace of 
the Empire. It is actively dangerous. 

As I close this article, a letter reaches me from a West 


Indian correspondent whom I regard as a trustworthy witness. 


% 


I quote the following extracts. They give a fair summary of 
the position as it appears to-day : 


} “The more recent troubles in the West Indies were symptomatic 


{ 


i 


of the discontent fomented by the low wage standard paid to 
wage labour in the islands. Employers follow the policy of paying 
small wages, while they pay heavy interest charges and large 
dividends to shareholders and connections, pay comfortable 
wages to managers and on the whole maintain huge overhead 
expenses at the cost of the labourers. 

“There has been no intention at sedition at all. The troubles 
first started at St. Vincent and St. Lucia, where the Government, 
instead of investigating the origin of the outburst, employed the 
most ruthless methods against the masses by killing and wounding 
several of them and subsequently prosecuting others for rioting. 
In the following months similar troubles arose in Trinidad. One 
particular leader, Butler (now in gaol for sedition), had done 
everything to apprise Government and employers of the dis- 
content but neither of those classes heeded his warnings. Strikes 
followed and Government again employed its accustomed weapon 
in stifling the legitimate grievances of workers. It undoubtedly 
took up the cudgels of vested interests against the workers and not 
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until the matter had gone too far did the Governor recant and make 
a clean breast of the horrible conditions under which Blacks and 
East Indians were labouring in the island. Barbados, Jamaica, all 
the islands, experienced disturbances—not riots at all. ‘ Sedition ’ 
is an outrageous invention to prevent progressive men from 
speaking for their rights and it is uncharitable that Crown-ruled 
people should be subjected to such an imposition. The prosecu- 
tions under this head usher in a reign of tyranny which can only 
provoke life-long animosity. Social legislation to benefit workers 
is wanted ; and in the Crown colonies there should be a disposi- 
tion to rule justly irrespective of class. Except the West Indian 
worker receives a wage by which he could live and save there will 
be no peace between employers and employees, no matter how 
many guns are directed against them in their innocent demon- 
strations. Every worker in the islands is existing on starvation 
wages—the doors are closed against the people who cannot now 
migrate to other fields. Crown policy is wanting in statesmanship 
and is regarded as the chief citadel of exploitation.” 


Subject, possibly, to some reservations in regard to the 
adjectives, I agree with this statement, which correctly, 
within my previous knowledge and recent observations, 
describes the facts in regard to the agricultural industries. 


Sensational press reports of “ collisions,” and “ indiscreet 


utterances ” by officials appear to be more effectual in calling 
British attention to colonial labour conditions than the official 
reports of the most authoritative Commissions, or long and 
complete cognizance of those conditions on the part of the 
British Colonial Office. The moral that may very naturally 
be locally drawn is unfortunate. 


OLIVIER. 


VoL. Curill. 19 


FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY IN 
PERSPECTIVE. 


SUPERFICIAL understanding of the functioning of 

Ate French Parliamentary machine and concern, at 

times no doubt well-founded, regarding internal condi- 

tions in France, have tended to blind many in this country to 

the remarkable continuity and strength which characterise 
French foreign policy ever since the War. 

For obvious reasons this policy has not been one of hege- 
mony and conquest, but has been recognisedly dictated ever 
since the War by the need for security. Whether she has re- 
sorted to intimidation, the building up of alliances, the con- 
ciliation of ex-enemies, the consolidation of the League— 
security has been France’s first consideration, and was bound 
to be. The different means of achieving security and the 
different views as to their usefulness which have been held are 
alone responsible for variations in her policy. It is the pre- 
occupation with security which unites (where so much divides) 
the foreign policy of Clemenceau, Poincaré, Herriot, Briand, 
Barthou, Laval and Delbos. 

This does not mean that, even from any French point of 
view, certain very serious mistakes have not been made. But 
the continuity is nevertheless impressive. A number of 
factors combine to explain it. Among them may be reckoned 
the circumstance that both long tradition and a clearly under- 
stood interest encouraged an insistence on the juridical aspect 
of international relations. This attitude received consistent 
support at the Quai d’Orsay, and notably from the late 
Philippe Berthelot. The reinforcement during the war years 
of the permanent Foreign Affairs commissions of Chamber and 
Senate should also be mentioned ; for these bodies preserved 
a real importance in the post-war period, and have encouraged 
a sense of national responsibility in Government and Opposi- 
tion alike. Finally, the continued existence should not 
be forgotten of a French conscript army, which has been 
viewed by the average Frenchman ever since the War as 
an unpleasant necessity and certainly not as an instrument 
of potential aggression. In days of inner tension it has been 
felt to be a rallying point ; and it is the human basis upon 
which a system of military defence unparalleled in history has 
been built up. The appointment at the end of January of 
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General Gamelin as “ Chief of the National Defence General 
Staff” co-ordinating land, sea and air forces, points to the 
complete integration of the national forces and resources into 
the system of security. 

This consistent French policy of security was bound to 
have the support of all nations desirous of peace and opposed 
to any change in the status quo, and to include among its 
essential elements support of an effective League and rigorous 
respect for international obligations. Even to-day this 
element is all-important, and must be borne constantly 
in mind for a full understanding of French foreign policy 
in relation to the chief European countries. Though his- 
_ tory shows that there is nothing metaphysically inevit- 
able in French-German antagonism, Germany is to-day the 
country which is bound to constitute France’s most imme- 
diate concern. The polemics and propaganda on the causes 
of the war of 1914, and the sympathy aroused in ex-allied 
countries by the sufferings of Germany under a crippling 
treaty, have led to a remarkably widespread ignorance with 
regard to the facts, where France is concerned, of a war largely 
fought on her soil and in which her losses were proportionately 
the largest sustained by any nation (one Frenchman killed in 
twenty-nine, one German in thirty-eight, one Briton in sixty- 
three). If the national integrity of that Germany which had 
twice invaded France within fifty years was to be respected, 
France must look for a sure guarantee ; but the refusal of the 
American Senate to ratify the British-American Pact of 
Guarantee completely changed the situation for France. 
This all-important fact must be remembered if we are to see 
in true perspective allied post-war policy and France’s share 
in it: the carrying through of German disarmament, the 
occupation and demilitarisation of the Rhineland, the im posi- 
tion of Reparations, the occupation of the Ruhr, the building 
up by France of her Eastern alliances. 

But we can observe a distinct evolution in attitude and 
method from the initial belief in intimidation, dictated by the 
war-psychosis, and the policy of direct conciliation which bore 
such good fruit in the years 1924 to 1929. The French Bloc 
national represented the spirit of the Versailles Peace—of 
which the late Jacques Bainville so neatly said: “ Elle est 
trop molle pour ce qu’elle a de dur, et trop dure pour ce qu'elle a 
de mou.” The Left Opposition, on the other hand, was friendly 
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to Germany. Criticism of the Treaty was becoming more 
severe and more general daily ; and the coming into power 
of the Bloc des gauches in May 1924 marks an important 
date in the evolution of French public opinion towards 
Germany. 

Already in 1924 the Protocol (in other words a carefully 
worked-out scheme of collective security) was put forward by 
France at Geneva, and was supported by the British Labour 
Government. The realisation of the Protocol would have satis- 
fied France’s fundamental need for security and her Eastern 
alliances could have fallen away or been avoided. But the 
Protocol was rejected in the late Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
famous speech at Geneva; and it was then that the Treaty 
of Locarno was negotiated and signed. It fell, no doubt, far 
short of collective security ; but it symbolised the goodwill 
which characterised this period—the happiest in French- 
German post-war relations. The suspicions of the French 
Right were lulled; younger Frenchmen of a conservative 
type entered into close relations with the Germany of Strese- 
mann. The Left, despite the knowledge that German dis- 
armament had never been properly carried through, and that 
secret rearmament had begun, worked for further rapproche- 
ment. The legalism of successive French governments in their 
approach to necessary modifications of Versailles was no doubt 
unfortunate, as was their mistrust which hampered disarma- 
ment. But the generous efforts and the achievements of 
Briand must not be forgotten. The French attitude to 
Germany was becoming progressively more accommodating. 
Germany had entered the League; the evacuation of the 
Rhineland was completed by June 30th, 1930 (four and a half 
years before the time specified in the Treaty) ; Reparations 
were finally liquidated at Lausanne in 1932—and all this, it 
should be noted, had taken place before Hitler came to power. 
But the German revolution of 1933 suspended the rapproche- 
ment in the forms which it had hitherto taken. 

What was to be France’s policy towards the new Germany ? 
She had first and foremost to ask herself what were Hitler’s 
intentions where France was concerned—for the policy which 
Hitler and his party stood for was one of hostility to the 
treaties which France had done more than any power to im- 
pose. Hitler, in his Mein Kampf, had written that France was 
to be smashed. His remarks on this item of his policy do not 
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appear in the expurgated English and American versions, but 
are known to the French ; and though, in an interview with a 
French journalist, the Fihrer has pointed out in extenuation 
that the book was written long ago, the passages have not been 
either removed or modified. Nor has German policy in prac- 
tice, since Hitler’s rise to power, done much if anything to 
allay French misgivings. He left the Disarmament Confer- 
ence and the League in 1933 ; he introduced conscription in 
defiance of the Treaty of Versailles in 1935—-Germany thus 
establishing at a stroke thirty-six divisions as against France’s 
twenty-three ; and finally—though the Saar territory had 
duly returned to Germany in January 1935 (after which he 
declared there were no further territorial problems out- 
standing between France and Germany)—he repudiated 
Locarno in March 1936, and re-established German military 
occupation of the Rhineland. 

All these acts were so many blows to France; but the 
French Government, though possessed of a military superi- 
ority which they could not hope to have a few years later, did 
not retaliate. They had introduced the two years’ military 
service in March 1935; but in the following March they 
refrained from driving out the few token battalions which 
Hitler, against the advice of the Reichswehr, had sent into the 
demilitarised Rhineland, despite their strong right in law and 
equity to do so; and Sarraut and Flandin decided instead 
to rely on the consolidation of French-British understanding, 
with its military implications. 

Efforts are nevertheless continuously being made, particu- 
larly from the French side, to reach an understanding on as 
many points as possible of common interest. An interesting 
example is the commission of French and German teachers 
of history, who met to reach an agreement regarding the 
interpretation of controversial points in the past history of 
- French-German relations, and who issued their findings last 
summer. Another example is the initiative taken by the 
Quai d’Orsay in December last to reach an agreement in the 
matter of Press hostilities. It should, moreover, be mentioned 
that certain elements of the Right, scared by Communism, 
have shown some sympathy towards the new Germany, and 
have even toyed at moments with the thought of Hitler’s 
help. But Germany’s intervention in Spain discouraged such 
thoughts, and her activities in Morocco provoked an effective 
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reaction which had the whole French nation behind it. On the 
Left a natural mistrust of Nazi ideology and of German 
militarism is particularly strong. But there is a readiness in 
Frenchmen of all parties to come to a practical understanding, 
and the attitude of goodwill tempered only by elementary 
prudence, which is that of the great majority of Frenchmen, 
found effective expression in the speech made by the French 
Foreign Minister at the recent Radical Congress at Lille. His 
words found an answer when Neurath, then still German 
Foreign Minister, greeted Delbos on his way to Poland and the 
countries of the Little Entente, and the visit itself was not in- 
terpreted on either side as undertaken inaspirit of antagonism. 
Such an interpretation has, however, at times been placed 
on the French-Russian Pact, though it was far from being 
inspired by a Bolshevik ideology, and was the direct outcome 
of Germany’s refusal to join an Eastern Pact. It was the work 
of French statesmen of the Right and (at most) the Left 
Centre: Barthou, who first conceived it within the framework 
of Eastern Pacts ; Laval, who with Stalin initialled it in May 
1935; and Sarraut and Flandin, who piloted it through the 
French Chamber in February and March of 1936. It was 
stated by General Weygand, who is the opposite of a Com- 
munist, that the Pact was a military necessity. The German 
Government in the spring of 1935 raised no objection to it. 
Italy recognised at the same time its complete legality. 
British ministers on several occasions expressed their recog- 
nition of its complete compatibility with all France’s other 
engagements including Locarno. It is entirely defensive, is 
fitted clearly into the framework of the League, and can only 
function in the event of direct attack by Germany on either 
party. It thus has no legal bearing on the Spanish situation 
nor on the Russo-Japanese. The military conversations it 
provides for have not yet been carried through, and it is 
limited to five years, over two of which have passed. 
Though this pact was not made by the Government of the 
Front populaire, it can be said that when Blum came into 
power a feeling of genuine sympathy with Russia was strong 
in France. When Russia came to the rescue of the Spanish 
Government with material and technicians, this sympathy 
grew in those quarters. But a latent fear of Bolshevism and 
a growing perplexity at Stalin’s internal policy have weakened 
Russian influence and prestige in most quarters, and the 
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successive governments of the Front populaire have kept 
France’s Russian commitments to their present minimum. 
If the French feel that they cannot give up the Pact, it is 
largely because they believe that to do so would be tanta- 
mount to driving Russia into the arms of the other totalitarian 
powers, with disastrous consequences.* 

France’s other and more concrete commitments in Eastern 
Europe also stand, but require to be viewed in a new light 
since the French-British conversations of December last and 
the voyage of Delbos which followed them. It was recognised 
by France and Britain that readiness to negotiate can only 
exist in an atmosphere of security ; and it was the purpose of 
the Foreign Minister of France—the power which had initiated 
the Eastern alliances—to encourage this readiness and to 
strengthen this atmosphere. The journey cannot be described 
as a triumph, though the feelings which still link most of these 
peoples to the Western democracies did not fail to manifest 
themselves. Moreover, M. Benes’ recent remark that the 
present would be a year of negotiations and discussions, 
showed the accommodating spirit which this visit had en- 
couraged. None, indeed, of these countries—apart from 
Czechoslovakia—shows a marked preparedness to support 
the League of Nations ; and the new developments in Jugo- 
slavia and particularly in Rumania point in the opposite 
direction. Italy’s dramatic departure from the League en- 
couraged this tendency ; but Delbos’ voyage, coinciding with 
this decision, undoubtedly contributed to precluding some of 
its worst effects and to saving the League itself from dis- 
ruption. Me Ae 

A view of France’s relations with Italy is instructive in 
this connection. They cooled in most quarters after the rise 
of Mussolini, and it was not till 1933 that a tentative policy of 
co-operation developed. Italy might be used to keep Germany 
in check, and the Italian despatch of troops to the Brenner 
in 1934 at the time of the murder of Dollfuss showed that such 
a view was not mistaken. Relations improved in a few 


* Such is the view of Pertinax, and of M. Paul Reynaud, whereas his colleague 
of the Right Centre Group, M. Flandin, who formerly sponsored the Pact, now opposes 
it, presenting in his change of attitude an exception rare enough to deserve mention. 
In a speech delivered at Bordeaux on February 13th he even went so far as to denounce 
French armaments as only benefiting the communists, and to accuse the present 
French Government, in defiance of the facts, of an unwillingness to negotiate with 
Germany. 
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months to such an extent that it was possible for France, in 
virtue of the Rome Agreement of January 1935, to move large 
bodies of troops from her Italian to her German frontier. The 
German introduction of conscription brought France and 
Italy yet closer together; and we get the temporary estab- 
lishment of the Stresa Front in the spring of 1935. How far 
was France committed to collaboration with Italy by this 
time? Far enough, Mussolini thought, to permit of his start- 
ing on his Abyssinian campaign. And so we have the unhappy 
spectacle of a French Government seeking to remain faithful 
to a League policy proposed by Britain, involving sanctions 
for the first time, and at the same time seeking not to sacrifice 
Italian goodwill. The two ends were incompatible. The out- 
come which is well known was humiliating, and damaging to 
French as well as to British prestige. 

Could Laval have avoided this dilemma by obtaining more 
complete British guarantees? It is difficult to say ; but it is 
certain that his policy resulted in a serious set-back to the 
League and to collective security. The error was all the 
greater in view of the consistent emphasis placed by France 
on the juridical aspect of international relations. The conse- 
quences of that error from the French point of view were 
clearly exemplified when, in a speech of October 18th, 1936, 
M. Spaak described the new Belgian policy of neutrality as a 
direct outcome of the failure of collective security in the 
Abyssinian conflict. 

The reaction against Laval was violent, and did much to 
prepare the triumph of his opponents in the elections of 1936 ; 
and though the new Government was almost immediately 
faced with a direct menace from Italy in the form of Italian 
armed intervention in Spain, though Italian agitation is 
becoming ever more serious in France’s North African 
possessions and her vital Mediterranean communications are 
endangered, she has not sought further compromise with an 
arbitrary and irresponsible government, and in consequence 
of her refusal to recognise the King of Italy as Emperor of 
Abyssinia the French Government has not yet appointed a 
new ambassador to the Quirinal. The Nyon arrangement of 
last summer was made in conjunction with Britain under the 
zgis of the League and in defiance of Italy, France’s imme- 
diate neighbour ; and Italian acquiescence in her initiative 
of February 3rd in reinforcing the Franco-British anti-piracy 
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policy by proposing to sink all submerged submarines, serves 
to emphasise the effectiveness of a firm policy of Franco- 
British international co-operation. 

The French Government’s treatment of the Spanish situa- 
tion offers yet another instance of this co-operation which is 
the sheet-anchor of French foreign policy. Spain has, like 
Germany, been an age-long problem for France, though the 
Pyrenees constitute a natural barrier infinitely more effica- 
cious than the Rhine, or even the Vosges. It has only been 
when the problems of Spain and Germany were linked to- 
gether that France felt herself definitely threatened and that 
her reaction was determined and energetic. The possibility of 
such a situation arising seemed remote as late as the spring of 
1936, when General Tournés, in an article on the French Army 
contributed to Foreign Affairs, wrote that “ France has noth- 
ing to fear from England, Belgium, Switzerland or Spain, 
with whom for long she has been on the best of terms.” But 
the rise of Franco with German as well as Italian armed sup- 
port, suddenly re-created this perilous situation. France did 
not react with traditional energy ; her policy was non-inter- 
vention. One of its causes is undoubtedly the pacifism of 
Léon Blum. Another is the internal situation in France, 
where intervention on the Spanish Government side might 
have precipitated civil war, and where class-feeling still tends 
to dominate reactions to the happenings in Spain. But the 
main cause of the policy is certainly the desire for the fullest 
possible collaboration with Britain. 

Such was hardly the position in the post-war years, when 
there were often serious differences between France and 
Britain, particularly regarding the application of the Peace 
Treaties. However responsibilities be here apportioned, 
events seem certainly to have justified the diagnosis dictated 
by France’s mistrust ; and whereas the post-war situation 
tended to impose on Britain the role of arbiter, developments 
since 1933 have brought a rearming Britain to the side of 
France in a policy of Western defence. Recent happenings 
in the Mediterranean have shown ever more clearly that 
neither France nor Britain can stand alone; and common 
interests and ideals have alike contributed to bring the 
two countries closer together than they have ever been, 
as has been repeatedly proclaimed by spokesmen in both 


countries. 
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They are also agreed in aiming at that closer American co- 
operation which France has consistently sought, examples 
being the Briand-Kellogg Pact and the tripartite monetary 
agreement of 1936. Interests in the Far East may further 
intensify such co-operation. In the meantime Europe must 
look after herself; and here a policy of collective defence, 
backed by the economic resources of the western powers and 
by a full military understanding between France and Britain,* 
is bound to encourage conditions favourable not only to a 
general European settlement, but to one in the colonial field. 

It is a far cry from this spectacle of armed equilibrium to 
the lapsed disarmament projects. Whatever the degree of 
France’s responsibility for their failure, it cannot be attributed 
to any desire on her part for conquest or aggrandisement. 
She remains true to her fundamental policy: security and 
international order before disarmament ; and her co-opera- 
tion with Britain on this basis shows that her policy has 
fully recovered its continuity and found its justification. 

Wiiiiam McC. Srewarr. 


* The negative views of the Military Correspondent of The Times regarding the use 
of British man-power in an eventual war, involving powers all of which have vast 
trained conscript armies, are discussed and criticised in an interesting article by 
General Baratier in the Temps of January 3rd, 1938. 


MACAULAY. 


T is now a hundred years since Macaulay left India, to 

take up again the astonishing career in politics and letters 

which, from wise and generous motives, he had deliberately 
cut short at the age of thirty-three. He had won the indepen- 
dence he was seeking. He had found in India, as he always did, 
admiring friends. He had made some enemies by his devotion 
to the public interest, but their attacks had left him undis- 
turbed. He had known the splendour and tedium of high 
office, inhabiting a house larger than Lord Dudley’s in London 
and employing the most renowned cook in Calcutta. He had 
consoled himself in his “intensely bitter exile” by an 
absorption in reading certainly not less intense, deep doses 
of the classics and the early Fathers: but even he had found 
the whole of Chrysostom impossible to read. Above all, he 
had carried through with rare vigour and ability two memor- 
able pieces of public work, laying the foundations alike of the 
Indian educational system and of the great structure of the 
Penal Code. One wonders whether the exile could after all 
have been quite so bitter as one warm-hearted letter to a 
friend alleged. 

It is hard to say which is the more brilliant of the two main 
periods of his life at home—the years between his boyhood 
and the flight to India, or the years of ripe achievement after 
his return. One recalls that incredibly precocious youth— 
the babe of three who talked, as a parlourmaid testified, 
“quite printed words”; the child of eight who began a 
Universal History and produced a poem in the style of the 
“ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” which he already knew by heart ; 
the small boy at school discussing Southey and Boccaccio, 
reminding his mother that “man is an animal made for 
society,” and longing for companions who could talk and 
think ; the joyous and vigorous undergraduate of Trinity, 
where he quickly won triumphs and friends, where Charles 
Austin almost made him into a Radical—but not, as he wrote 
home, “a son of anarchy and confusion ”—and where not 
even his unconquerable aversion to mathematics could keep 
him out of a Fellowship long; and then the emergence into 
the world of letters with an essay on Milton which still holds 
pride of place in a volume on which multitudes of his country- 
men have been brought up. “The more I think,” said 
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Jeffrey to a contributor whose translations Cambridge Dons 
had found too bald, “the less I can conceive where you 
picked up that style.” 

From that day forward success such as falls to few men 
waited on Macaulay’s steps. He was soon immersed in 
writing, for he had little opportunity, and perhaps little real 
inclination, to follow up his start at the Bar. His father’s 
misfortunes in business made it imperative for him to earn 
money, to help his family as well as to support himself. 
He took on the burden with cheerfulness and bore it un- 
complainingly for years ; 

and such was his high and simple nature that it may well be 
doubted whether it ever crossed his mind that to live wholly for 
others was a sacrifice at all. 


Otherwise the family misfortunes proved to be no check to 
his career. They did not even check the irrepressible high 
spirits of the party in Great Ormond Street, where Tom was 
always the leader in every species of fun. In 1828 Lord 
Lyndhurst made the young Fellow of Trinity a Commissioner 
of Bankruptcy. He voted for the suppression of the post 
almost as soon as he got into Parliament, though sheer 
poverty stared him in the face. An appointment at the Board 
of Control followed, and that he felt bound to resign because 
the new Whig Government’s “ Slavery Bill” did not come 
up to the hopes of his father, and he could not grieve his 
father by deserting him on the great question to which he 
had given his life. He spoke and voted against the Ministry, 
and they refused to accept his resignation. In Parliament he 
was already a force. In 1830 Lord Lansdowne, deeply 
impressed by his articles in the “ Edinburgh Review,” had 
offered him a seat at Calne, during one of the most interesting 
and exciting crises ever known in the history of Parliament. 
His first speech on the Reform Bill was a rare political triumph 
—as beautiful, said Peel with generous candour, as anything 
that he had ever heard or read. Other speeches not less 
impressive and successful followed. The young Member for 
Calne had stepped at once into the front rank of speakers in 
the House of Commons. 

Fame in Society quickly followed these achievements in 
Parliament. Macaulay could not help noticing that he had 
become “a sort of lion.” With men of letters, Jeffrey, 
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Brougham, Sydney Smith and Rogers, he had made friends 
already, though Brougham’s friendship proved a jealous and 
precarious thing. Now the great world awoke to his impor- 
tance. Whig leaders from Lord Grey downwards welcomed 
him as an ally. He was made at home at Bowood, and dined 
there when electioneering on mountains of potatoes and 
oceans of beer. At Lansdowne House an imperious voice 
demanded to be introduced to Mr. Macaulay. The domineer- 
ing, sometimes intolerable, mistress of Holland House 
became a genuine friend. 


She was quite hysterical about my going [to India]; paid me 
such compliments as I cannot repeat; cried; raved; called me 
dear, dear Macaulay. “ You are sacrificed to your family. I see 
it all. You are too good to them. They are always making a tool 


of you; last Session about the slaves; and now sending you to 
India! ” 


Charles Greville, who had longed to meet him, was amazed 
to find him a lump of ordinary clay. Lady Lyndhurst did 
not hesitate at their first meeting to tell him he was fat. Some 
grumbled at the “ torrent ” of words. Others remarked on the 
careless dress and the indifferent shaving. Wiser judges were 
more impressed by the essential goodness of the kindly, 
homely features, so radiant with intelligence in talk, by the 
astonishing richness of a fancy and memory which never 
failed. Robustly sensible, cool-headed, independent, Macaulay 
enjoyed and quickly justified the welcome given him. But 
the choicest treasures of his humour and affection he kept for 
a few friends and his family at home. 

Such men are not forgotten in four years. Macaulay came 
back in 1838 to serve a new Sovereign and to take his place 
among the leaders of a newly-dawning age. He was immedi- 
ately engrossed again in writing. The editor of the “ Edin- 
burgh ” clamoured for reviews. All his “ tastes and wishes ” 
preferred literature to politics. But the call of politics was 
not to be avoided yet. In 1839 he re-entered Parliament as 
Member for Edinburgh. He joined the Cabinet as Secretary 
at War. He was still under forty. He could still hold and 
fascinate the House of Commons: his rising, said an even 
greater orator, was a “ trumpet call to fill the benches.” He 
made several memorable speeches between 1839 and 1848. 
He stood high in the counsels of his colleagues. It was 
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Macaulay’s strong personal appeal which decided Lord John 
Russell to serve under Lord Aberdeen. It was Macaulay’s 
vehement upbraidings, too vehement at times, which in the 
stress of conflict wounded Peel. But Peel’s greatness 
triumphed in the end. “I will certainly follow his coffin,” 
wrote his censor. “ Once I little thought that I should have 
cried for his death.” It was Macaulay’s high-spirited courage 
in politics which won and reciprocated Palmerston’s regard. 
Those latter years in Parliament with their interests and 
distractions undoubtedly delayed his work upon his History. 
But they form an inseparable part of his career. 

It is strange that a man whose life was one long story of 
success and popularity, finely won and unquestionably 
deserved, should have been the object of so much detraction 
since. Macaulay’s fame and methods sometimes seem to 
irritate beyond endurance men usually tolerant and under- 
standing. There are eminent critics quite unable to forgive 
him for not being something different from what he really 
was. A man who is perpetually re-reading classics which he 
knows by heart already, who has an aimless and devouring 
appetite for novels and literary trash, who shows no strong 
interest in speculation or philosophy, in theology or science, 
cannot, we are assured by one well-meaning biographer, have 
any “ inward spring of meditation.” There is a dreadful want 
of “ moral draught and earnestness ” about him, and—an 
odd comment on Macaulay’s devotion to his father—an 
“utter inability to comprehend piety of mind.” Mr. Cotter 
Morison is convinced that Macaulay’s early entry into politics 
seriously damaged his literary faculty and “ destroyed the 
tender bloom of his mind.” Mr. Birrell, a critic of a different 
quality, would not, apparently, allow him any tender bloom 
at all. He joined the chorus of detractors once in an early 
paper which he wrote upon Carlyle.* In a pardonable desire 
to glorify Carlyle, Birrell denounced Macaulay for his limited 
range of ideas, for his commonplace morality and common- 
place descriptions, and for a style “ ineffectual for the purpose 
of telling the truth about anything.” Gibbon and Carlyle are 
set apart as historians and artists : Macaulay is only an over- 
praised, prejudiced Whig, without humour or pathos or the 
capacity of understanding men like Luther and Loyola, 
Cromwell and Claverhouse, Carlyle and Newman. It is a 

* The first in the first volume of Oditer Dicta. 
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Sweeping criticism and cannot stand. Macaulay after all 
has given us brilliant sketches of Claverhouse and Loyola, 
has paid more than one noble tribute to Cromwell, and in 
several references to Luther has left us in no doubt where his 
sympathies lay. Is it not jejune—to use a word which John 
Morley applied to immature and prejudiced judgments— 
to exclude him from the company of great historians and 
artists because he was obviously neither a Jesuit nor a 
Jacobite, neither a Tractarian nor a mystic? Did Gibbon 
ever show much sympathy for causes such as these? And 
what ground is there for suggesting that Macaulay could not 
appreciate the historical genius of Carlyle? The odd thing is 
that Mr. Birrell as a man had no small share of the qualities 
for which he fails to give full credit to Macaulay—great gifts 
of oratory and debate, of striking, vehement and drastic 
statement, far-ranging interests and far-ranging humour, 
the same broad, liberal sympathies, the same dislike of 
sophistications and pretences, the same commonplace moral- 
ity, if morality be commonplace, the same bluff, governing 
common sense, and the same essential kindliness of nature 
and of understanding, which except in moments of paradox 
rarely went astray. 

We may wonder at some of these judgments. But we need 
not apologise for Macaulay now. Of course his writings are 
easy to attack. On many points, which he discussed with his 
habitual decisiveness and freedom, historical knowledge is 
much fuller than it was a hundred years ago. Many people 
dislike a rhetorical, antithetical style, and Macaulay could 
not write without rhetoric and antithesis. Many people 
dislike over-emphasis and exaggeration, and Macaulay, in 
the Essays in particular, often laid himself open to this charge. 
It is a habit not unknown even in Carlyle. Macaulay’s taste 
on minor points was not always impeccable. He could be very 
hard on the writers he reviewed. He had little patience with 
pretentiousness or pedantry. He could not forbear from 
condemning what he thought untrustworthy or mean. It 
was not the fashion of the Edinburgh Reviewers, or indeed of 
many reviewers in that generation, to be tender to the faults 
or ignorance of others. It was their duty to be omniscient 
themselves. Macaulay made mistakes in spite of his omni- 
science. But is it not true that, in surveying a vast variety 


of subjects, he kept a level astonishingly high, a style 
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astonishingly brilliant, and a judgment certainly not infallible 
but in most cases searching, cool and sane? If in his portraits 
he noted and developed superficial traits with remarkable 
dexterity, it does not follow that his estimates were shallow. 
Macaulay had not Burke’s profundity, nor Burke’s imagina- 
tion, nor yet Burke’s “ proud precipitance of soul.”” He would 
never have claimed for himself what he awarded to Burke, 
“an understanding stronger than that of any statesman, 
active or speculative, in the eighteenth century.” But with 
gifts almost as outstanding and achievements not less assured, 
Macaulay had, it can hardly be doubted, a soberer and 
steadier judgment of men and of affairs. 

In 1839 he at last began his History, though he could not 
give himself entirely to it for some years. “1 must not go on 
dawdling and reproaching myself all my life.” The story of its » 
publication—the first two volumes appeared in 1848—is one 
of the romances of literature. Only Scott’s novels and Byron’s 
poems had achieved such instantaneous and universal 
popularity. History, Macaulay once declared, should be a 
compound of poetry and philosophy, impressing general 
truths by a vivid representation of characters and incidents. 
Some may question his philosophy. Others will refuse him, 
he would have refused for himself, the title of poet. But few 
will deny his vivid presentment of characters and facts. 
“You're a jolly vivid man,” said Tennyson once to a 
younger historian, penetrating, as Sir John Marriott has 
pointed out, the secret of Green’s power. In method and in 
outlook Green is of Macaulay’s school. Death interrupted 
the writer’s plan. The scale of the History proved too 
ambitious. It remains a splendid fragment only. But it is 
a fragment which for the first time showed English readers 
es a superb and arresting story English history could be 
made. 

Are there many critics now who would refuse to Macaulay 
the possession of the story-teller’s gift, or deny the artistry, 
the colour and the finish of the pictures which he paints ? 
And is there any who clings to the theory that his historical 
judgments cannot be trusted because he was a party Whig? 
He believed, no doubt, that the Revolution of 1688, the 
circumstances which begat it and the consequences which 
followed it, had established the freest and the noblest 
Empire which the modern world has seen. He was fearless 
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and outspoken in his views, quick to extol what he admired 
and to condemn what he deplored. But it is a delusion to 
imagine that he was incapable of doing justice to anyone but 
Whigs. There is no unkindness in his attitude to the old 
Cavaliers. For Bishop Ken and Patrick Sarsfield he expresses 
warm admiration. For Halifax, the least reliable of party 
men, he has nothing but praises. He can respect Tories like 
Nottingham and Ormonde, acknowledge the finer qualities of 
Clarendon and Danby. He never hesitates to condemn 
unworthy Whigs. He has little mercy on Shaftesbury or 
Buckingham, small regard for Horace Walpole, no shadow 
of excuse for the Master of Stair. He bows to the greatness 
of Dr. Johnson and of Mr. Pitt, though he may exaggerate 
Johnson’s eccentricities, lament Pitt’s mistakes, and fail, 
rather curiously, to appreciate Boswell. He honours rectitude 
and worth and he rebukes unworthiness—sometimes too 
scathingly—wherever they are found. He has been accused 
of conspicuous unfairness to Marlborough, and he, no doubt, 
overstated the case against him. But Macaulay was never 
deliberately unfair. It is not possible, try as we may, to 
acquit Marlborough of intrigue and faithlessness in his climb 
to power. But, had the historian lived to carry on the story, 
how nobly and how proudly he would have chronicled the 
days of Marlborough’s greatness, the triumphs of that patient 
and masterly diplomatist, of that serene and magnificent 
master of war! Censor as he often was—there is a good deal 
in seventeenth-century politics to censure—appreciation, 
not detraction, is the History’s aim. Macaulay wrote because 
he loved to commemorate his country’s greatness ; and he has 
left us what, within its limits, is surely a stately and lasting 
memorial to the character and genius of the British race. 

It is not always remembered what a very large proportion 
of Macaulay’s literary output the Essays represent. The 
famous History, though so ample in its treatment, contains 
less than a million words. The popular edition of the Essays, 
from which a few are omitted, contains over five million. 
And their range is as astonishing as their vigour. There are 
few departments of history or literature in which their 
author does not seem to be at home, few great names and 
themes with which he is not familiar—Milton and Machia- 
velli, Bacon, Bunyan, Byron, Hampden and Burleigh, 
Chatham and Pitt, the romances of Fanny Burney, the 
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ecclesiastical ideas of Mr. Gladstone. It is delightful reading 
he provides. Vehement, dogmatic, severe at times he may be. 
But when did a young reviewer bring such stores of know- 
ledge, eloquence and humour to his task? The Essays were 
often written under pressure, with insufficient authorities to 
consult. They were never meant to be republished: the 
pirated editions in America forced the author’s hand. _ 
Macaulay has frankly admitted their failings. Their style, 
founded in exuberant high spirits, rare gifts of rhetorical 
argument, and an amazing memory for details, may have its 
faults. But what a testimony to his genius they remain! And 
how many of his countrymen have drawn from these 
ephemeral articles written for reviews their most lasting 
impressions of English history from the days of Cranmer to 
the days of Burke! 

Even now it is difficult not to linger over the Essays if one 
takes up the book. They are so chock-full of interest. Who 
but Macaulay would have woven round Sir William Temple 
a story so varied and delightful? Who else would have so 
amused us with Southey’s foolish colloquies and Mont- 
gomery’s fatuous verse? We cannot help enjoying it when he 
applies to Croker’s Boswell Dr. Johnson’s condemnation of 
a leg of mutton, or when he calculates that Nares’ life of 
Burleigh, filling two thousand closely printed quarto pages, 
occupying fifteen hundred inches cubic measure, and weigh- 
ing sixty pounds avoirdupois, “ might, before the deluge, have 
been considered as light reading by Hilpa and Shalum.” We 
cannot help admiring the vigour and the courtesy with which 
he discusses Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesiastical opinions. Some 
think that Macaulay’s dissertation on the theory of Apostolical 
Succession is unanswered yet. We know that his censures 
on Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey are now to a large 
extent disproved. But how fine, in spite of those censures, 
his appreciation of Hastings was! How glowing his pride in 
Englishmen’s achievements, his tributes to men like Clive 
and Hastings, Hampden and Chatham, always are! It is no 
wonder if, in spite of blemishes and errors, the Essays still 
hold their place in English hearts to-day. 

Macaulay’s life was fortunate and tranquil to the end. 
His great work never ceased to give him pleasure. Its 
universal welcome, the fresh fame and prosperity which the 
History brought him, was like an outpouring of national 
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pride. There were wonderful sales of the first two volumes— 
3,000 copies in ten days, 22,000 in a year and a half, and in 
America, untrammelled by copyrights, some 200,000 in a few 
months. Even these figures were eclipsed by the third and 
fourth volumes, of which 25,000 were sold before publication. 
For the first time in his life Macaulay could spend freely. He 
decided to allow himself a brougham, and went off in it, 
“pleased and proud,” to dine with Lord John Russell. 
Honours were already flowing in upon him. He became Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University, High Steward of Cambridge, 
D.C.L. of Oxford, Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn—the last a rare 
honour for a stuff gown who had never earned more than a 
guinea at the Bar. When a Peerage was conferred on him 
everyone rejoiced. Before that he had found a new home on 
Campden Hill quite near to Holland House, with a large 
delicious garden—a “ paradise of shrubs and turf”; and 
there to his heart’s content he could indulge his genius for 
hospitality—he was a laughing student of the notorious 
Almanach des Gourmands—and his still greater genius for 
talk. At Holly Lodge he would stroll with young Montagu 
Butler among his lilacs and laburnums, talking of Juvenal, 
Catullus, Theocritus, Plato, and a thousand other things, and 
gathering round him to the last that “ dear little circle” of 
relations, his love for whom had been his main enjoyment 
from his boyhood up. He was indifferent to the fear of death : 
his own life, he had declared at fifty, was as happy as any that 
he had ever known. When Jeffrey died, he wrote, “‘ God grant 
that I may die so! Full of years ; full of honours ; faculties 
bright, and affections warm, to the last.” His prayer was 
granted in full measure. He left the world for legacy a golden 
record of achievement and the memory of a high-hearted, 
strenuous, stainless life. 
CuarLtes MALLet. 


THE ANGLO-IRISH NEGOTIATIONS. 
WRITE in ignorance both of the outcome of the Anglo- 


Irish negotiations and of the final returns of the general 

election in Northern Ireland. But this last can hardly tell 
us anything new. No one expects Lord Craigavon’s majority 
to be seriously impaired. It is true that traders and others 
have their particular grievances, and that from staunch 
Unionists one hears uncomplimentary references to the 
official gang and to the absurd cost at which the six-county 
administration is carried on. But while the financial provisions 
of the 1920 Act stand and so long as Great Britain is willing, 
as hitherto, to contribute towards Ulster services a sum more 
than equal to the Imperial Contribution actually exacted, 
neither the Northern Government nor its taxpayers have any 
motive for reducing expenditure—rather the reverse, since all 
the money is spent among them in one way or another. 
Such discontent as exists—apart from the enduring hostility 
of the large Catholic minority—finds expression only in 
“‘ Independent ” and “ Progressive ” Unionist candidatures. 
Here the issues are personal and domestic and have little 
bearing upon that of Partition. 

It is true also that the customs barrier between administra- 
tive Ulster and the rest of Ireland is regarded much less com- 
placently in Londonderry and the border counties, always 
dependent upon interchange of goods and services with the 
Free State (or, as we must now learn to call it, Eire), than in 
Belfast, whose chief economic interest lies in trade with the 
Commonwealth and foreign countries. But here again dis- 
content is unlikely to have much visible influence on the 
polls. Few Unionists will do more than grumble; while the 
Labour Opposition is still astonishingly weak, regard being 
had to the huge industrial proletariat of. Belfast and its 
neighbourhood. Liberalism, which I remember as a dominant 
force, in the days when my father was only one of many 
Supporters of Mr. Gladstone, sitting for North of Ireland 
constituencies, is dead or dying. Armour of Ballymoney has 
no successors that I can hear of among the Presbyterian 
leaders. Once famous Liberal names—Charlemont, Sinclair, 
Sharman-Crawford—are to be found on the list of Lord 
Craigavon’s supporters. The Northern Whig has long been 
distinguishable from its one-time antagonist the Belfast 
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News Letter only by the greater virulence of its onslaughts on 
“ Southern Ireland.” It would, I imagine, take some courage 
to avow Liberal convictions in their former stronghold, the 
Ulster Reform Club. 

As for the Northern Nationalists, they seem to be hopelessly 
split between adherents of Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. de Valera, 
elderly sympathisers with the old Parliamentary Party, and 
intransigent Republicans. It is too probable that these latter 
will induce or compel many voters to boycott the elections 
altogether, while in any event a majority appears still 
determined upon the fatal policy of abstention from attend- 
ance in Parliament—strangely forgetful that it was the adop- 
tion of this very policy in 1918 which made it possible to pass 
the 1920 Act at all and thus to reduce the Northern Catholics 
to the servitude of which they now justly complain. Two 
Nationalist strongholds—South Armagh and the Mourne 
division of County Down—have fallen, unopposed, to Labour 
and official Unionism respectively. South Down, which 
at the last General Election returned Mr. de Valera him- 
self, now passes inevitably to one or other of these parties. 
I conclude therefore—the returns available long before this 
appears in print will show if I am wrong—that the election 
will leave things very much what they were, except that on 
paper the Nationalist strength will have slightly diminished— 
a result doubtless foreseen by Lord Craigavon.* 

To predict the upshot of the negotiations is much more 
dificult. So far all one can say is that the preliminary con- 
versations appear to have been carried on with patience and 
good temper—a thing not to be expected while Mr. Thomas 
was at the Dominions Office. For whatever that statesman’s 
merits, no one that knew the two men ever expected any good 
to come of his meeting with Mr. de Valera. Rarely can man- 
ners, temperament and intellectual outlook have been more 
utterly antipathetic. The principals are to meet again at a 
date not yet known; and meantime the technical side of various 
schemes is being considered by British and Irish civil servants. 


* Figures published since this was written confirm the forecast. At the Dissolution 
official Unionists held 37 of the 52 seats. They now hold 35 and are pretty well assured 
of three of the four seats allotted to Queen’s University. Independent and Progressive 
Unionists did even worse than was expected; the former carrying only two con- 
stituencies, the latter none at all, its leader losing his seat. Labour has, as before, two 
representatives, Nationalists, eight, with a good chance of another in the University, 
where alone in Northern Ireland proportional representation is still allowed to operate. 
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As everyone knows, the negotiations primarily relate to 
three things: Trade and Finance (including a settlement of 
the dispute over land annuities) ; the defence (naval, military 
and aerial) of these islands; and Partition. Seeing that the 
Partition fence is by far the most formidable—nay, in 
existing circumstances perhaps unsurmountable—I had 
feared its inclusion in the first round of the course would 
have involved an immediate smash. Since this has not 
happened, I am now mildly hopeful. But, as Mr. Frank 
MacDermot lately urged in a letter to the press, the prospect 
both of an immediate settlement of some sort and of a turn 
for the better in the political relations between the United 
Kingdom and Ireland would be greatly improved if the 
Government in Great Britain, having already announced 
that Partition can only be ended with the freely given 
consent of Ulster, would make it equally clear by a public 
statement that to constrain or persuade the north-east to 
remain politically separated from the rest of Ireland is no 
object of British policy. For, inexplicable as this may appear 
to Englishmen, the contrary belief is widely and sincerely 
held in Ireland. And before dismissing this belief as merely 
absurd, Englishmen will do well to remember, not only that 
the Ulster of to-day has its roots in the Plantation of the 
seventeenth century, but also that in our own days this 
Ulster, in its origin the creature of British policy, was again 
and again used by a great British party—in 1887, in 1893 and, 
with amazing recklessness, in 1912-14—to defeat the known 
wishes of a vast majority of Irishmen. Further they should 
recollect that the Act of 1920, which established the Belfast 
Parliament, was pushed through in defiance of the openly 
expressed abhorrence as well of the Southern Unionists as of 
Nationalists in north and south, whether Sinn Feiners or 
supporters of the old Parliamentary Party, and according to 
Lord Craigavon was accepted by the majority in Ulster itself 
with the utmost reluctance. Small wonder, then, if people 
argue: What Britain did in 1920, Britain can undo in 1938. 

Such argument takes no account of existing conditions. 
Whatever Ulster may have felt in 1920, she is certainly not 
now in the humour either to revert to the status quo ante or 
to throw in her lot with a unitary system of Irish government. 
There is, indeed, a via media, best described by the once 
familiar phrase: Home Rule within Home Rule. In a 
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recent interview Mr. de Valera declared his willingness to 
“leave to the Belfast Parliament its present area of jurisdic- 
tion and its present powers as a local Parliament, giving to an 
all-Ireland Parliament constituted on the basis of Propor- 
tional Representation the reserved powers at present retained 
by the Imperial Parliament ” in the six-county area. 

For my own part, I was convinced as long ago as 1912 or 
1913 that in some such plan lay the only hope of a friendly 
and durable settlement. Unfortunately, as most people now 
recognise, both Liberal and Nationalist opinion utterly mis- 
calculated the strength of the opposition to the simple 
inclusion of the north-eastern counties within the jurisdiction 
of a Dublin Parliament ; and those of us who had our mis- 
givings about the policy thus pursued were borne down by 
the weight of the majority. Some tentative suggestions were 
indeed made, once at least, if I remember rightly, by Sir 
Edward Grey ; but the suggestions were never followed up. 
Nor is this surprising ; for once the Home Rule Bill of 1912 
had been passed a first time through the House of Commons, 
Mr. Asquith’s government, having regard to the provisions 
of the Parliament Act, could hardly be expected to drop it 
in favour of a totally different one, unless fully assured before- 
hand that the latter would prove acceptable. Later, in 1917 
and again in 1920, something of the sort might have been 
attempted, for though political Ulster showed very little sign 
of reconsidering her attitude, Unionist leaders in Great 
Britain, taught prudence by the Great War and eager to con- 
ciliate American opinion, were in a chastened mood. But mean- 
while Ireland had swung violently away from Constitutional 
Nationalism ; and Griffiths’ fatal doctrine of Parliamentary 
abstention had taken hold of the popular imagination. Thus 
the opportunity was lost. Has it recurred? I wish I could 
believe it. 

Little has happened of recent years to dispose the North- 
East to co-operate in an all-Ireland Parliament ; much, 
alas, to repel it. I am not now thinking of the Repub- 
lican leanings of Mr. de Valera ; for, as he hinted in the same 
interview, ‘“‘ under the new Constitution the sentiment for 
association with Britain can be reasonably met.” In less 
cryptic words, if Ulster comes in at the door, the Republic 
goes out at the window. Nor am I thinking of the cry “ Home 
Rule; Home Rule,” so often heard on British platforms in 
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the old days. Apart from the fact that under these proposals 
all the present powers of the six-county Parliament would be 
retained, while the Protestant interest in the south would 
gain a powerful reinforcement by the inclusion of north- 
eastern representatives in the all-Ireland Parliament, even 
the hardiest Orangeman would find some difficulty in convinc- 
ing anyone that the Protestant minority in the south has not 
been better treated than the Catholic minority in the north- 
east. The new obstacle I have in mind is the High Tariff 
policy which, exercised with moderation under Mr. Cosgrave, 
has since the shelving of the Tariff Commission by his suc- 
cessors become wholesale and indiscriminate, until to-day 
there is hardly a single article of common use which escapes 
import duties. Now it always seemed to me that the one 
reasonable objection Ulster could advance against Home Rule 
—reasonable and therefore seldom mentioned by Ulster 
orators—was that a Parliament mainly representative of 
farmers might be expected to sacrifice trade and industry 
to agriculture. Strangely enough, the boot is on the other 
foot nowadays. In hot pursuit of economic self-sufficiency 
the farmer has been sacrificed to the industrialist. Serving 
in the front-line trenches during the “ economic war ” with 
Great Britain, he has had to face not only a vast increase in 
rates and wages, cost of feeding stuffs and household neces- 
saries (the direct consequence of duties imposed by the Free 
State), but, in effect, to pay to the British Government the 
full amount of the annuities (in the shape of the special 
duties imposed by Britain) and in addition half that amount 
to his own Government, plus a considerable share in the cost 
of the “ export bounties ” which have enabled him to keep 
a foot in the British market. The results may be seen at any 
public auction of farmlands south or west of the border. 
Once more the fears of Ulster have proved ill-founded. But 
how are the world-wide commercial interests of Belfast to be 
harmonised with the tight little island economics of Dublin ? 
If a mere phantom—for the Act of 1914 included no power 
of imposing customs duties—could scare the business men 
of Ulster, how much more the reality of to-day! Personally, 
I believe that their influence in an all-Ireland Parliament— 
exercised as 1t would be in much better atmosphere and 
combined with that of the numerous southern Nationalists 
who dislike the present excesses of Protectionism—would be 
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quite strong enough to enforce a salutary change. Indeed, 
if and when the reunion of Ireland becomes a question of 
practical politics, I shall expect to see opposition developing 
—of course on the highest patriotic principles—among certain 
hard-faced men who have done very well out of the quarrel 
with Northern Ireland, as well as among Gaelic fanatics who 
have been heard in private conversation to describe Partition 
as a blessing in disguise. I only wish I could believe that 
Ulster was yet ready to make the necessary act of faith. 
To call the Act of 1920 itself a “ final solution,” as Lord 
Craigavon has recently done, is sheer nonsense. 

Partition apart, the auspices are favourable, for each side 
has something of value to offer, and—not less important— 
each knows it will be able to implement any agreement 
that may be signed. It has long been evident that simple 
resumption of land annuity and other disputed payments 
is out of the question, if only for the reason that this would 
now involve either reducing Irish social services (already in 
some respects inferior to those obtaining in Great Britain) 
or imposing an intolerable strain on the Irish taxpayer. 
Notwithstanding retention of the annuities, over four and a 
quarter million pounds a year have been added to the tax- 
payers’ burden since Mr. de Valera assumed office; while, 
as already noticed, taxable capacity has been decreased by 
the steadily rising cost of living. 

It is true that Britain, on the other hand, having succeeded 
in collecting the payments by special imposts on Irish 
produce, and having secured under the Coal-Cattle pact a 
virtual monopoly of Irish imports of coal, might contemplate 
continuance of this particular quarrel with equanimity. But 
even she undoubtedly suffers trading losses because of it, 
none the less serious for being difficult to estimate exactly, 
and may reasonably expect to increase the total volume of 
business with Eire by a friendly settlement. 

Then there is the question of Defence. If, as I have seen 
suggested, in return for abolition of the special duties and a 
satisfactory trade pact, Eire would undertake to co-operate 
wholeheartedly in the defence of Irish coasts, who can doubt 
that such a bargain would be welcomed by all but the bitterest 
diehards? The gain to the United Kingdom in military and 
naval security need not be stressed ; while on the Irish side 
the moral as well as material gain is hardly less obvious. 
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Mr. de Valera has always protested against those clauses in 
the Treaty of 1921 by virtue of which certain points on the 
coast of Eire remain in the control of the War Office and 
Admiralty. Rightly or wrongly, he sees in such retention a 
derogation from the equality of status with Great Britain 
guaranteed to the Free State under an earlier clause of that 
Treaty. Further, he has repeatedly expressed his readiness, 
whenever these were transferred to Irish jurisdiction, to use 
all the resources of Eire in the defence of Irish shores against 
foreign aggressors. I believe him in this, as in most things, to 
be perfectly sincere. I believe him also to be strong enough to 
carry his undertaking into effect. The intransigents will of 
course protest vehemently, as they would equally protest 
against any arrangement whatever that did not explicitly 
recognise the existence of an all-Ireland Republic. But they 
are neither numerous nor of any political importance. 
Mr. de Valera is assured, not only of the loyalty of his own 
party and of (at least) the benevolent neutrality of the Opposi- 
tion under Mr. Cosgrave, but also of support from Irishmen 
hitherto almost equally hostile to both sections of the old Sinn 
Fein movement. Only last week I was talking with a strong 
Protestant farmer in Leinster who, after he had denounced 
both Cosgrave and de Valera as a pair of rebels, went on to 
say that if the latter came to a decent settlement such as 
would enable the speaker again to sell his cattle freely in the 
British market, he and his family would vote for de Valera 
for the rest of their lives. 

Deep indeed will be the disappointment if the agreement 
fails to eventuate. Ireland has stood the strain of these six 
years better than most of us expected ; and tariffs have un- 
questionably brought a certain measure of increased employ- 
ment and consequent prosperity to some of our towns. But 
agriculture remains, as it always must, our chief concern. 
And here, as I have hinted, conditions are far less favourable. 
Within the last few weeks the Chairman of the Bank of 
Ireland, while reporting continued progress in the general 
business of the bank, again took occasion to remark upon the 
steady shrinking of farmers’ deposits with its local branches— 
a sure sign of the gradual exhaustion of agricultural savings. 
Only last week again, the official figures of external trade 
showed once more how futile has been the search for alterna- 
tive markets. In 1937 Great Britain took from us goods to 
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the value of {18,587,461 ; Northern Ireland to the value of 
{2,163,150 ; all other countries combined only {2,107,149. 
The United Kingdom alone needs our products in any con- 
siderable measure. With the United Kingdom alone have 
We, as a necessary consequence, anything approaching a just 
balance of trade. 

To conclude. Now that the oath and the governor-general 
have disappeared, only three things stand between Nationalist 
Ireland and Great Britain : land annuities, the treaty clauses 
just mentioned, and partition. Assume the two first to be 
amicably settled, will Mr. de Valera insist that partition must 
be dealt with simultaneously? He realises that the rest of 
Ireland has neither the power nor the will to coerce Ulster. 
Can he, after his talks in London, still imagine that only 
British pressure prevents Belfast from throwing her arms 
round the neck of Eire ? Unlike Parnell in most respects, Mr. 
de Valera resembles him in keeping his own counsel. He may 
decide to force the issue or he may not. Either way his own 
future is reasonably secure ; for, as a shrewd observer said to 
me the other day, he has, like a good general, provided himself 
both with a line of advance and a line of retreat. If he settles, 
his reputation as a statesman will stand higher than ever 
before. If he refuses to settle, he is assured of applause, less 
general but more vociferous. It will be equally easy for his 
admirers to claim for him the credit of having relieved the 
Irish farmer of a great burden at the cost of relatively brief. 
sacrifice, or to portray him as one that would not barter the 
birthright of his country against a paltry material advantage 
at the dictation of a British Cabinet. Thus, not for the first 
time, he is in the happy position of having, if not the best of 
both worlds, at least the choice of a comfortable home in 


either. 
Hucu A. Law. 
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INCE the Armistice much study and many discussions 

and conferences have been devoted to the problem of 

sweeping away economic barriers. The nature of these 
barriers has varied considerably from time to time. After the 
War the import licence system developed. The usual form of 
protection, the customs tariff, was thought inadequate in 
many countries and was reinforced by requiring a special 
permit for imports of certain goods. The rules for the issue 
of permits and the figures for the total imports to be allowed 
were not usually made public, and so there could be no 
reasoned appeal against an arbitrary decision. This system 
gradually died out, and was only lingering on in a very few 
countries when it was finally abolished by the Convention 
for the Abolition of Prohibitions and Restrictions of 1928, 
and certain subsidiary agreements. 

At once another form of barrier began to draw comment 
and to endanger the growth of world trade. This was the 
most commonplace of all trade barriers—customs duties. 
The International Economic Conference held at Geneva in 
1927 took up a definite stand on this point. Presided over 
by Monsieur Theunis, who had been and was again to become 
Belgian Prime Minister, and including the foremost business 
men and economists of the world, the Conference declared 
that the time had come “ to make an end of tariff increases 
and to aim at reductions.” The League of Nations took up 
the policy thus outlined, and the 1929 Assembly adopted a 
joint proposal of Great Britain, Belgium and France, launch- 
ing the policy of ‘‘ concerted economic action,” which took 
shape in 1930 at the well-known Customs Truce Conference. 
The Conference failed to agree on a real truce, but produced 
the Trade Convention, which was calculated to make any 
arbitrary increase in duties difficult, or even impossible, by 
requiring prior notice and providing a means of appeal. © 

The Convention, however, was never ratified, and it follows 
that the second part of the programme, which was the con- 
certed lowering of tariffs, will remain a dead letter. The 
principle at least of the Trade Convention was kept alive by 
a small group of countries, which was also a group of small 
countries. We refer of course to the “Oslo Group,” com- 
prising Belgium, Denmark, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
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Oslo Convention of December 23rd, 1930, these countries 
agreed to adopt among themselves a procedure similar to 
that of the Trade Convention. 

However, customs duties soon ceased to be the chief 
centre of interest. The world slump brought with it other 
kinds of barriers which soon proved formidable. Almost 
simultaneously quotas and exchange control came to the 
fore. The quota system is a highly organised form of licensing. 
A limit is set not only to the total imports of a given product, 
but to the share of each exporting country. Even the firms 
or persons who shall be allowed to import are sometimes 
specified. As for exchange control, this puts a check on 
payments. Transfers of funds to certain countries and in 
respect of certain goods are placed under control. As a general 
tule the effect is to confine the payments made to a particular 
country within the limits of direct trade with that country. 
Exchange control thus tends to level out the balance of 
payments, or at least the balance of trade, between two 
countries. The old plurilateral conception of trade is replaced 
by a bilateral one. The traditional working of international 
relations is upset. 

One of the reasons for the appearance of these new barriers 
was the serious disturbance of gold price levels in various 
countries. This disturbance burst the usual bounds of com- 
petition and called for exceptional means of protection. The 
adjustment of exchange rates carried out by a number of 
countries towards the end of 1936 improved the situation, 
and so the tripartite agreement of September 28th, 1936, 
between France, Great Britain and the United States, which 
announced to the world the devaluation of the French franc, 
included a joint declaration of the three signatory Powers 
that they attached “the greatest importance to prompt 
action for progressively weakening the present quota and 
exchange control systems, with a view to their abolition.” 
An enquiry into the means of doing so appeared necessary, 
and the name of Monsieur Van Zeeland was at once brought 
up. Why Monsieur Van Zeeland? In the first place, someone 
familiar with every aspect of international trade had to be 
found, and few might lay as much claim to this knowledge 
as the Belgium ex-Premier, who, as Manager and Vice- 
Governor of the National Bank, and Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs and Overseas Trade, had followed the daily course of 
all the factors that disorganise and check the machinery of 
exchange. Further, such a task naturally falls to the repre- 
sentative of a country whose policy and interests lie in the 
direction of freedom of trade. We have already seen that 
Belgium had been a party to the chief recent movements 
towards a free exchange of goods and services. To what has 
been said on this point we may add that on July 18th, 1932, 
Belgium, her economic ally Luxemburg, and the Netherlands 
arrived at the “Ouchy ” Agreement (actually signed at 
Geneva), which laid down a practical programme of tariff 
and quota “disarmament.” No other country subscribed 
to this agreement, which gave rise to a controversy with the 
United Kingdom, and has remained a dead letter. We notice 
that the Netherlands too are always to be found taking part 
in any movement for economic co-operation. Shortly after 
the exchange adjustments of the autumn of 1936, Monsieur 
Colijn, the Dutch Prime Minister, invited the Oslo Group 
Countries to consider whether the time had come to resume 
their co-operation and to work for a lowering of trade barriers. 
His appeal met with a ready response, and on May 28th, 1937, 
they signed a Trade Expansion Agreement (‘‘ Convention 
pour le Développement des Echanges”’). 

To come back to Monsieur Van Zeeland’s task—as early as 
November 1936, when the Belgian Prime Minister was on a 
visit to London, the suggestion was made that he should study 
the problem we have set out and make some practical pro- 
posals, but it was only in the early days of April that he was 
officially approached by the English and French Governments. 
He accepted at once and set to work without delay. The duties 
of Prime Minister being too heavy for him to undertake the 
groundwork himself, he enlisted the services of Monsieur 
Frére, a Belgian Government official with long experience of 
international economic negotiations, who was for some years 
Adviser to the Austrian National Bank. Monsieur Frére 
visited the capitals of Europe and held important conversa- 
tions with the authorities of most countries. Monsieur Van 
Zeeland himself went to the United States and conferred with 
Mr. Roosevelt. The discussions came to an end towards the 
time of the summer vacation, and Monsieur Van Zeeland, who 
had now resigned the Premiership, was at leisure to draw up 
his report, the main lines of which we shall now set forth. 
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The report is in three parts, the first of which is merely 
general and introductory, dealing chiefly with a question on 
which all the rest depends, and which may be briefly put as 
follows: Is the common well-being of the nations to be 
sought by fostering the international exchange of goods and 
services, that is to say, through a distributive system rooted 
in such exchanges and in freedom of contract ; or is it to be 
sought, on the contrary, in a policy of self-sufficiency, under 
which each nation strives to meet all its needs from its own 
resources and by means of its own industries ? Monsieur Van 
Zeeland frankly recognises that there is something to be said 
for a policy of self-sufficiency, and even that it can bear some 
fruit in practice, but he immediately adds this fact, proved 
by experience : that even countries least dependent on others, 
whether by nature or device, are by no means immune from 
world fluctuations. Not one of them can withdraw from the 
comity of nations. Moreover, we are told that the States 
Monsieur Van Zeeland consulted were unanimously in favour 
of some joint action tending to lessen the obstacles to world 
trade. This theoretical agreement was often qualified by very 
great hesitation to take any practical step. However, Monsieur 
Van Zeeland found marks enough of goodwill to encourage 
him to go on. 

In the second part of the report he makes a critical examina- 
tion of all kinds of obstacles to world trade, and sets forth the 
steps he thinks necessary in each case to ensure an economic 
revival. As to customs duties which, as we have shown above, 
are no longer the most formidable of all barriers, he proposes 
nothing more than a truce. The only exception is in the case 
of “ peaks,” or duties exceeding the mean level of the tariff. 
These ‘“‘ peaks ” should be smoothed out, the excessive duties 
being brought down to the general level. 

As to quotas, Monsieur Van Zeeland favours more drastic 
measures. We are now dealing with exceptional regulations, 
which arose out of the world-wide slump and must now be 
abolished. However, this cannot be done at once, and in 
certain cases, when normal protection is not enough, duties 
on goods no longer to be subject to quota might be increased. 
Above all, quotas for manufactured goods should be abolished. 
Agricultural quotas are still justified if their purpose is merely 
to spread imports over the year in such a way that they cause 
no apprehension about the marketing of the home crop. In 
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any event no new quotas should be set up, and existing ones 
should not be made more stringent. 

As to indirect methods of protection, effect should be given 
to the work of the Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations on this subject, which has already reached an ad- 
vanced stage. In any cases not provided for, arbitration 
should be agreed upon, either under the terms of the Resolu- 
tion of the Council of the League in 1932, or through the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

As to currency instability and sudden wide fluctuations on 
the exchanges, Monsieur Van Zeeland can see no real remedy 
save in the distant future, when world economic and financial 
stability has been restored. A cure can only be hoped for at 
the end and not at the outset of a long course of general 
economic co-operation. Meanwhile, the tripartite agreement 
between Great Britain, France and the United States of 
September 28th, 1936, for the adjustment of the French 
exchange, might be revised and extended. This agreement 
should be adapted to present circumstances and broadened to 
include every State taking part in the general movement 
proposed. This would mean provisional currency stabilisa- 
tion, with a margin of fluctuation to allow of final adjustment. 
The stabilisation point of any currency is a function of various 
known internal and external factors, and in most cases it can 
already be worked out accurately enough to permit of such 
an agreement. 

As for exchange control and clearing systems which are, in 
Monsieur Van Zeeland’s eyes, the most harmful of all obstacles, 
they should be entirely swept away. Before this can be done, 
we must solve one of the difficulties that gave rise to the 
clearing system—the accumulation of frozen credits. We 
must clear up the relics of the past. This is only possible 
through agreements for debt adjustment in all cases where 
the respective situations of the debtor and creditor countries 
have undergone radical changes. Further, debts should 
be consolidated by means of bonds issued in the currency 
of the creditor country, guaranteed by the debtor, and 
available for financing trade through certain international 
organisations. 

When the relics of the past have thus been cleared away, 
we must consider the question of assisting the countries that 
have given up exchange control. Assistance must take the 
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form of credits to enable them, on the one hand to keep up 
their exports, and on the other to finance part of their 
imports. For this purpose the mutual credit system recently 
set up by the Bank of International Settlements could be 
brought into general use. Further there might be need for a 
joint effort of all States, such as a common fund managed by 
the Bank of International Settlements and used, in given 
circumstances, to finance legitimate trading. 

So far the problem of trade barriers has been considered 
in isolation. It is evident, however, that if we confine our- 
selves to this ground we shall achieve nothing. Experience 
proves this: anyone who followed the debates of the 1930 
Customs Truce Conference will remember how the discussion 
would continually overstep its intended bounds, and take in 
vast questions on which the whole subject was unexpectedly 
found to hinge. Among such questions were the Danube 
problem, the industrial development of backward or agri- 
cultural countries, and price-fixing for cereals. We are now 
in the same position. 

The problem of economic co-operation cannot be confined 
to the factors we have just considered. By its very nature it 
depends on a number of factors some of which are of a political 
or moral character. If we go to the source of things, the prob- 
lem is above all one of restoring a feeling of mutual aid, and 
a will towards it, in countries that have sought salvation 
along the opposite road—by way of self-sufficiency. Generally 
speaking it is hardly economic difficulties that have driven 
these countries along this road. Thus we come up against 
difficulties of another order, with which the third part of 
Monsieur Van Zeeland’s report is concerned. As these 
problems are really outside his terms of reference, he speaks 
with some reserve, and while stressing the absolute necessity 
of broadening the field of discussion, he scarcely goes beyond 
defining the problems to be solved in the new sphere. 

The essential questions are : 

The problem of unequal distribution of raw materials, 
bringing in its train that of redistribution of colonies ; 

Uneven distribution of capital ; 

Racial and minority questions ; 

Lack of a satisfactory settlement of international loans ; 

The effects of a general armaments race ; 

and lastly, political difficulties in general. 
VoL. CLIII. 21 
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Monsieur Van Zeeland next recapitulates some of the 
remedies that have been suggested. With regard to the 
colonial problem, for example, he remarks that mandated 
territories might be transferred to international control, 
whilst in colonies properly so called we could either put the 
“Open Door” system into general practice, or form privi- 
leged companies with international capital to carry on 
purely economic activities. With regard to raw materials, 
we might visualise bartering what the colonies produce 
against the services and finished goods they need. Finally, 
a scheme of co-operation could not be set working without 
guarantees in the political field, particularly as regards the 
use to be made of capital facilicies, the policy of rearmament 
and so on. 

It is obvious that no narrow formula can be laid down for 
solving the problem of trade barriers in its widest implica- 
tions. We shall have to depend on broad, adaptable prin- 
ciples. Monsieur Van Zeeland conceives of a Pact under 
which the various countries would undertake to do all in 
their power to raise the standard of life of their peoples. It 
would comprise first a negative part, in which the contracting 
parties would renounce certain practices contrary to the 
general interest, and secondly a positive part in which they 
would undertake to examine in a friendly spirit all difficulties 
in the path of trade. This pact would be only a prelude. It 
should be followed up by practical agreements, based on the 
work already done by the chief international organisation. 

This conception might be put into practice in three stages. 
In the preparatory stage, representatives of the great eco- 
nomic Powers, and at the very least of France, Great Britain, 
the United States, Germany and Italy, should consider the 
plan in general and work out its chief practical lines. The 
field of discussion would then be widened. A special Bureau 
would invite the various countries to state what difficulties 
they were encountering in their international economic 
relations, and what assistance they considered themselves 
entitled to expect from other States, or were able to offer 
them. The Bureau would classify and collate the replies, 
and base a constructive programme on them. Then would 
come the third and last stage of the undertaking. After 
diplomatic overtures, pacts would be drawn up giving effect 
to the agreement between the various countries on the sundry 
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points of the programme, and signatures would be exchanged 
at a Conference. 


* * ¥* * * 


Monsieur Van Zeeland’s report is certainly the work of a 
master hand. Never has the formidably tangled skein of 
economic difficulties been so skilfully unravelled, never have 
the requisites of an improvement in the economic atmo- 
sphere been so clearly outlined. Monsieur Van Zeeland thinks 
and writes as an economist. He is not fettered to any political 
fetish. Moreover, acting alone, he has been able to give us 
a report free from the half-tones, compromises, and weak- 
nesses of matter and manner that too often mar the work of 
Committees and Assemblies, which must naturally take 
account of varying and sometimes even contradictory 
opinions. Accordingly his plan is the most uncompromising 
that has ever been put forward. Is this an advantage or a 
disadvantage ? We can feel that Monsieur Van Zeeland was 
in some hesitation ; in fact he admits that he went over his 
conclusions several times. Economic conditions have indeed 
undergone great changes since the three-party declaration 
of the autumn of 1936, and the monetary reform it brought 
about. The will to co-operate shown at that time has certainly 
weakened. Once again political difficulties darken the 
horizon. Moreover, the economic recovery marking the end 
of the slump, which was noticeable in all countries, has now 
ceased. Output and trade are again on the downgrade, and 
once more there is talk of a slump. All Governments react 
in the same way to such facts. They withdraw into their shell 
and make arrangements to depend as little as possible on 
anyone else. Is this really the remedy ? Must we not correct 
this line of thought and action? Monsieur Van Zeeland 
rightly thought that the nearer and greater the peril, the more 
drastic was the remedy required, and he proposed what he 
conscientiously thought necessary. The doctor has had his 
say : now it is up to the patient to show the will to recover— 


and keep to the diet. 
M. SuETENs. 


THE LUDENDORFF MOVEMENT. 


N December 22nd, 1937, fourteen years after his first 
( ) march to the Feldherrnhalle in Munich, the late General 

Ludendorff once again was brought to the “ Steps of the 
Hall of Fame.” On the Way to the Feldherrnhalle is the title 
of his last publication, in which he set forth his participation 
in the beginnings of the National Socialist Party. At these 
steps, during the Putsch of 1923, he had risked his life for the 
young Party, side by side with Adolf Hitler. Hitler, in the 
tribute which he paid to his former War Lord and then 
Comrade, spoke of Ludendorff as a “ representative of the 
greatness of the German people.” The personality of the 
General can in some ways be considered a symbol of his 
nation: his power of resistance during the war, his failure to 
master the political situation, and his flight into eccentricity 
after the breakdown of all he had worked and stood for. 
The obituaries in the British Press made many contributions 
to General Ludendorff’s character and military career. Far 
less has been said on his relations to the present rulers of 
Germany and almost nothing about the work to which he and 
his wife, Frau Mathilde Ludendorfl, devoted their time and 
energies throughout the last decade. 

This work, the so-called ‘‘ Ludendorff Movement,” is dis- 
tinguished by a character of its own among the many groups 
which have arisen to seek for new answers to the old religious 
problems of the German mind. Standing aloof from other 
“Nordic”? and “ Germanic” organisations, it has never 
subordinated itself to National Socialist claims, and thereby 
occupies a unique position in the religious and philosophical 
turmoil of present-day Germany. Known to-day as the 
Deutsche Gotterkenntnis (German Comprehension of the 
Divine), it received an accession of strength in the spring of 
1937 when Hitler, after years of strained relations, once again 
became reconciled with Ludendorff. Why Ludendorff, after 
their early co-operation, had broken with him is not clear. 
Many reasons have been suggested, such as the difference in 
their social climate, the General’s outspoken “ liberalistic ” 
attitude, and last but not least the influence of his wife. 
Ludendorff continued aloof; and when in 1935 Hitler went 
so far as to offer to make him Field Marshal, proposing even 
to visit him personally, he stood firm in his refusal. But for 
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Hitler’s purpose the reconciliation with so distinguished a 
figure loomed as an urgent need. Ludendorff’s position in a 
“co-ordinated” Germany was indeed peculiar. He alone 
enjoyed a certain immunity. He alone criticised in public 
the policy of the government, and was particularly outspoken 
in his views on the Spanish War. Another factor which 
prompted Hitler to win over so redoubtable a critic to his 
side was the tension caused by the Protestant Church. 

It had become apparent, after Hitler’s announcement in 
February 1937 of “ Free Church Elections,” that the various 
groups within the Opposition Church were drawing closer 
together. In such consolidation they might well become a 
stumbling block to the Government’s Church policy. It 
therefore became imperative to disarm all possible counter- 
Manceuvres, even if active support were out of the question. 
It may be rightly assumed that Ludendorff gained more from 
this act of ‘‘ Reconciliation ” than Hitler : for the alignment 
with Hitler made his Movement even more watertight than 
before against any attempts by the Propaganda Ministry at 
victimising the ‘‘ German Comprehension of the Divine ” for 
Nazi purposes. The ban which occasionally had been invoked 
against the Ludendorff Publishing House, and particularly 
against its periodical, At the Holy Source of German Strength, 
was now definitely lifted. The circulation of this monthly, 
even before it was “ recognised” and without having the 
benefits of “‘ compulsory ” pressure for subscription, ranked 
highest among the numerous “ Nordic” and “‘ Germanic ” 
magazines. By 1936 its circulation had reached 73,000 copies, 
whereas Nordland, the organ of the Nordic Faith Movement, 
stood second with only 21,300 copies. The Ludendorff 
Movement, moreover, has by now obtained the full “status 
of registration,” along with the Roman Catholic and the 
German Evangelical Churches and other publicly recognised 
bodies. 

As already indicated, a special feature of the Ludendorft 
~ Movement is the influence of a woman. This sets it apart in 
present-day Germany, where women for the most part have 
been relegated to the three “ K’s” : Kinder, Kirche, Kueche 
(Children, Church, Kitchen). True, many women chafe under 
the réle imposed on them, but occasional protests remain 
unheeded and, as far as the official face of Germany is con- 
cerned, men alone shape and mould it. The one striking 
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exception 1s the wife of the General. Her influence has per- 
vaded the Ludendorff Movement especially in its definitely 
anti-Christian character. On her 6oth birthday some months 
ago, the Ludendorff Publishing House presented her with a 
magnificent volume: Mathilde Ludendorff: Her Work and 


Her Influence, as a sign of its devotion. The foreword runs : 


On the 6oth birthday of the woman-philosopher, this volume 
is published—a work which will survive centuries and is not 
limited to the present day. ... The philosophy of Mathilde 
Ludendorff can no longer be considered merely as a special 
domain of science, it is the basic law of life itself. It is the principle 
for the shaping of life—not only for the individual, but for mortal 
generations of an immortal nation. May this volume . . . present 
to the German people “The German Woman,” the greatest 
revolutionary of world history, who makes an old world collapse, 
thereby creating a new one through her vision and compre- 
hension. . 


However exaggerated this birthday eulogy of “ The German 
Woman ” may sound, it cannot be dismissed as a mere over- 
statement. For the part played by Mathilde Ludendorff in 
the shaping of the “‘ German Comprehension of the Divine ” 
is of decisive importance. In 1925, the tenth anniversary of 
the battle of Tannenberg, the General founded the Tannen- 
bergbund, an organisation cast in a military pattern, the 
avowed purpose of which was to fight “ supra-national 
powers ” (Dze ueberstaatlichen Maechte), i.e. the Jews, Free- 
masons, the Marxists and the Jesuits (the latter to include 
the whole of the Roman Catholic Church, while the Marxists 
were the scapegoats for the sins of Moscow). Other aims of 
the Tannenbergbund were to annihilate the Versailles Treaty 
and to further German militarisation. 

When the Nazi Party came to power and incorporated the 
more influential of German organisations, the Tannenberg- 
bund was prohibited after a short period of tolerance. But 
the less tangible aspects of its successor managed to survive 
and to develop into the movement known to-day as the 
“German Comprehension of the Divine.” This was viewed 
by the authorities as a more or less welcome phenomenon : 
It could at once be its missionary and its target. Without in 
the least being officially inspired, the Ludendorff Movement 
actually stood and fought for many of the aims which the 
Nazis hoped to achieve but could not officially proclaim, such 
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as the de-Christianisation of the nation. At the same time it 
could (until the “ reconciliation ” in April 1937) serve as a 
target, whenever foreign opinion made a Christian profession 
a political gesture. 

The whole development of the Movement shows the 
influence of Frau Mathilde Ludendorff: it was she who 
transformed the militaristic organisation into a “ spiritual ” 
one ; it was she who set the seal of its anti-Christian charac- 
ter, although it is known that the Tannenbergbund already 
proclaimed that a separation from any Church would be 
demanded of its members. However, for the half-educated 
middle class, the appeal of the Deutsche Gotterkenntnis lies 
in its so-called rational character rather than in its anti- 
Christian spirit. In this respect it differs from the more 
emotional and visionary type of the Germanic, Nordic and 
other mythical attempts at religion. The disintegration of all 
these ‘‘ movements,” moreover, is largely due to their lack of 
any constructive policy. In order that a policy should succeed 
in rallying people round a banner, something more is needed 
than violent attacks on Christianity, even if these attacks 
accord with official Nazi policy. The anti-Christianism in 
Mathilde Ludendorff’s philosophy, radical as it may be, is 
incidental rather than essential. It serves the larger purpose 
which she has in mind: to bridge the age-old gap between 
science and faith, a task which, in her opinion, the Churches 
have entirely neglected in the past. : 

The Freidenkertum of pre-war Germany (people who viewed 
the universe through ratiocination, rather than faith and 
emotion) had drawn large sections of the middle class, as also 
of the proletariat, away from the Churches in the direction 
of a would-be scientific outlook. The Great War had swept 
away a large measure of this rationalism, opening once again 
the flood-gates to faith and religion as well as to their secular- 
ised corollary, emotionalism. This very loosening of the 
intellectual fabric led to a revulsion, a desire in many 
honest men and women, albeit insufficiently equipped 
scientifically, for something more clear and secure than vision 
and feeling. To such as these Mathilde Ludendorff’s message 
came as a clarion call, with its emphasis on the fusion of 
science and metaphysics. 


Philosophers, time and again, were able to catch a spark of 
truth. But their knowledge remained incoherent. . . . Natural 
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science had first to create a clear and coherent structure of know- 
ledge concerning the world of phenomena, thus enabling philo- 
sophy, at a later stage, to fit into this structure the world of inner 
experience. 


(From The Vision of God in my Writings.) 


Viewing thus her mission, Frau Ludendorff feels certain that 
the gap hitherto left by physical science in a materially 
investigated universe can be filled by the knowledge of the 
Divine as experienced by her. Her philosophy is a strange 
mixture of a mystical “ Gnosis” with nineteenth-century 
methodology of a liberal tincture. The spread of such philo- 
sophy is the more strange under a government that condemns 
Liberalism and silences the voice of women. Is it the element 
of the “ Mystical Gnosis ” which has been her safeguard from 
the State persecution ? Or rather the unique position of the 
General within Nazi Germany ? 

Certain it is that what attracts her followers is the accom- 
modation of mysticism to “ knowledge.” Another magnet is 
the spell of her style, the rhythmical form, in prose and in 
verse, in which she clothes her views. A typical example of 
her philosophy in rhythm is the poem The Triumph of the 
Will to Immortality, where she reveals her theory of man’s 
self-consciousness, gradually reached by progressive steps 
through nature, as being identical with God’s awakening in 
the universe : 


In the great vital process, vaguely conscious 
Organic life remains on the lowest of rungs. 

But know ye! 

Only one full consciousness did He create— 

He created Mankind! 

On the ultimate Day, when the last living man 
Will be stricken by Death—then, and then only 
Will the Divine again 

Loose Its Vigil and Life! 


Closely connected with her theory of the development 
of consciousness is her conception of Self-Elevation. She 
declares that a rational process of self-elevation, conceived 
in terms of the progressive laws of nature, is a challenge which 
appeals more to modern men than the Christian ideal of 
Salvation, which neither lends itself to a rational presentation 
nor appeals to people living under depressed and even 
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humiliating social conditions. Self-Elevation, in the circum- 
stances, emerges as the only true path. Moreover, large 
circles, particularly of German middle classes, already 
alienated from the Church and feeling the sting of Germany’s 
“War-guilt,” were only too ready to revolt against the 
concept of “ Sin,” to view instead their individual short- 
comings as steps leading up to ultimate strength. 


How could your approach to God progress, 
If you were not carrying on your shoulders 
Willingly, yet intransigently, 
The heavy burden of your failures ? 
(Iriumph of the Will to Immortality.) 


Whatever strictures may be levelled against the theory of 
Mathilde Ludendorff, both on philosophical and on Christian 
grounds, two things must be conceded. (1) She is aware of 
certain aspects of bourgeois approach to life which had been 
overlooked by the Churches ; (2) she is fearless in her attacks 
on both Christianity and Dictatorship. It might be said, as 
regards the first, that assaults on Christianity in present-day 
Germany are too common to signify particular courage. But 
she launched her attacks long before it became a govern- 
mental policy. With regard to the latter, she stands firm in 
her rejection of Dictatorship and of a Totalitarian State in 
which all citizens are made to adapt their actions to a ‘ Com- 
monwealth of ants ” ; a state so conceived and organised can 
function for a time but, in her opinion, is finally doomed to 
spiritual death. But first and last she fights Christianity, 
which she accuses of having loosened the bonds between man 
and his environment, depriving him thus of all power of 
resistance against the “supernational powers” or the 
“‘ sinister international forces” which are undermining the 
life of the German people. Together with her husband, she 
places Christianity first among those forces that have “ pulled 
down all the ramparts against dictatorships,” whereby the 
dictatorships of the Jews and the Bolshevists are implied. 
In the most radical of her ‘‘ works ” (she always refers to her 
books as “‘ works ” or “ creations ”), in Salvation from Jesus 
Christ she describes Christianity as a “ mental disease,” 
caused by the inoculation of “occult doctrines” into the 
upright soul of Nordic man. In her view the only remedy for 
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this disease is “‘ the return to our racial religion, the Liberation 
from Jesus Christ.” 

It is a unique phenomenon in present-day Germany that a 
woman should be the driving force of a large publishing 
house, still more that a woman should be the soul of an 
organisation free from State supervision, an organisation 
which emphasises the “ self-elevation” of the individual 
more than its submersion in the national community. To 
judge from the circulation of her books (more than 500,000 
copies have been issued since 1931), Frau Ludendorff occupies 
a most influential position; her husband called her “ the 
Creator of the German Comprehension of the Divine.” Apart 
from circulation or membership figures the bare fact remains 
that the Deutsche Gotterkenntnis (Ludendorff) has been 
given by the Government the same “ public status ” as the 
two Christian Churches. The importance of this fact should 
be apparent to all. It poses an urgent question to the 
Churches: What failures of Christian education and of 
Christian influence on cultural life as a whole made possible 
the rise of a movement which, in the face of it, can satisfy 
man’s longing for contact with the Intangible and for know- 
ledge of the Unknown? It is a question vital not only for 
the German Churches. This is the problem. What of the 
answer to a process of secularisation in which faith is engulfed 
in knowledge and God made one with the mind of man? 

F. WuHITELEAF. 


ITE eREORIENTATION .OF “THE 
fie ert SoU RVIC ES. 


ORE than sixteen years ago an attempt was made in 

these pages to describe “ The Plight of the London 

Hospitals ” (Conremporary Review, August 1921), 
exhausted by their efforts during the Great War and faced 
with the difficulties of the post-war conditions. Since then 
there has been a continuous struggle not only in London but 
in many parts of the country to raise the income required to 
provide for the developments of medical work. The situation 
has been saved from disaster by the establishment of contri- 
butory schemes in accordance with the recommendations of 
the committee under the chairmanship of the late Lord Cave 
which reported in 1921. The result has been to give millions 
of people a direct interest in the upkeep of the hospitals and a 
proprietary concern for their welfare. Combined with the con- 
stant publicity in order to raise funds, these new organisations 
have kept the hospitals constantly in the minds of the people 
so that in a real sense a large portion of the population has 
become “ hospital-minded.” The educational work of this 
propaganda to inspire confidence in the hospital has operated 
against the general practitioner maintaining his place in the 
community as friend as well as medical adviser of his patients. 
Moreover, it has disseminated information about sickness and 
disease, and the general effect has been to create a non-healthy 
state of mind. 

The group of workers known as P.E.P. (Political and 
Economic Planning) in their latest report, dealing with the 
British Health Services, have endeavoured to provide a 
corrective by insisting that health means more than not being 
ill and that a policy must be formulated with a constructive 
aim. In more than four hundred pages the group have pro- 
vided a comprehensive survey of the numerous services which 
have a bearing upon the health of the people. In the space 
available it is impossible to attempt even to summarise such 
an encyclopedic work of reference upon so vast a subject. It 
may be convenient to present some of the salient points by 
considering the welfare of a typical individual in an urban 
area, as the health services are not in operation to the same 


extent in the country. . 
The majority of confinements still take place at home under 
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a variety of conditions, of which the most usual in England 
and Wales is that there is a midwife in charge who calls in a 
doctor if necessary. There is, however, at present a marked 
tendency to enter institutions for the confinement. In the 
reorganisation of the maternity service in progress in Great 
Britain it is noticeable that the arrangements in Scotland are 
more sound in principle than those in England. Ante-natal 
supervision is the work of a doctor, and this is the first point 
at which the general practitioner does not occupy his rightful 
position. Even if the confinement is to take place at home a 
large proportion—in London in 1935 73 per cent. of expectant 
mothers—of those who receive systematic ante-natal super- 
vision go to a clinic for it. One of the remarkable features 
about the increased attention given to the care of expectant 
mothers in recent years is that it seems to have had little effect. 
“‘ While death rates from nearly every other cause have been 
steadily falling, there has until very recently been a slight but 
definite upward trend in the maternal mortality rate for many 
years ” (p. 91). Much press publicity on the subject has had 
a bad effect. Rarely is there seen such a simple straightfor- 
ward statement as is contained in this report: ‘‘ The risk of 
child-birth is not high. There is one maternal death to about 
260 live births.” Even more remarkable is the figure relating 
to the babies. ‘‘ Surprisingly little improvement,” observes 
the report, “ has occurred in the death rate of very young 
babies. In 1906-10, out of every 1,000 born 11-6 died within 
a day. In 1935 the figure was 10:7” (p. 370). The rate 
during the second week has fallen steadily, while the rate 
from two to four weeks has fallen continuously during the 
century and has been halved, but the greatest improvement 
has occurred at ages over one month, where the rate has been 
reduced by 60-70 per cent. Taking a broader view of the 
situation it is clear that this body of progressive thinkers, 
who cannot possibly be charged with possessing retrograde 
views, are in favour of reforming the conditions of the past 
rather than developing along the lines of recent activities. It 
may be a sentimental idea, but it is also an actual fact that 
the child born in a hospital is not born into a family in the 
same way as a child born at home, even if it be a crowded one. 
The restoration of family life is one of the keys to healthy 
living for all the members of it. Like all students of the 
subject, P.E.P. welcomes cordially the work of the Pioneer 
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Health Centre at Peckham, where family membership is a 
vitally important part. 

The expectant mother, the babe, the growing child and even 
the adult are all in need of one commodity, milk, to improve 
the standard of nutrition and so assist to raise the standard of 
bodily health. The detailed criticism of the present anomalous 
position should be studied by anyone concerned to remedy 
the existing state of affairs, which is deplorable. In the 
practical proposals for increasing the consumption special 
reference is made to the children between one and five years 
old. ‘‘ Many children,” it is declared, ‘‘ have sustained irre- 
parable physical harm before ever they set foot in school ” 
(p. 335). An adequate supply of milk would be one of the most 
important contributions to a satisfactory nutrition policy 
which in itself would provide an essential preventive and con- 
structive health service. “‘ Probably therefore,” this section 
of the report concludes, “a nutrition policy should have a 
prior claim on any funds available for extending the health 
services ”’ (p. 337). 

At the age of two the child ceases to be a patient in the 
maternity and child welfare centre and enters a period of life 
for which there is no comprehensive scheme of medical super- 
vision. The problem is described by the P.E.P. as “ urgent,” 
and the remedy under the existing arrangements appears to 
lie with the local authorities. Accordingly, stimulated by a 
circular from the Ministry of Health, local authorities have 
established toddlers’ clinics which are similar to the maternity 
and child welfare clinics. Their main advantage is said by 
the report to be “to enable the children to secure extra 
nourishment ” (p. 116). Connected with this age period 
between the years two and five is a special problem of acci- 
dents which account for 10-5 per cent. of all deaths between 
those ages as compared with 3 per cent. at all ages. It is true 
that the death rate from accidents during those years has 
fallen by 33 per cent. since 1913, but mortality as a whole fell 
by 56 per cent. in the same period, so that accidents now loom 
larger amongst the causes of death. In addition, accidents 
must also account for a large amount of disability and ill- 
health. Many of them constitute a portion of the pathetic 
body of cripples whose condition as a general rule is prevent- 
able. The increased knowledge of the best methods of dealing 
with cripples is one of the few acceptable legacies of the war. 
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Since then there has been a great increase of facilities of all 
kinds for their rehabilitation and treatment. In that connec- 
tion the names of Sir Robert Jones and Dame Agnes Hunt 
will always be remembered as pioneers and are preserved in 
association in the remarkable Orthopedic Hospital at Oswes- 
try in Shropshire. In 1919 the Central Committee (now 
Council) for the Care of Cripples was established, and the 
organisation of local clinics around that hospital has been 
followed as the model. The work has enlisted the co-operation 
of local authorities with voluntary associations to a degree 
which shows that the two forms of social service can form one 
effective combination. The Central Council, aided by one of 
Lord Nuffield’s munificent gifts, is now engaged in extending 
the organisation throughout the country. Although much 
has been accomplished during the last fifteen years there are 
many large districts which are lacking even in facilities for 
treatment, with neither orthopedic hospital nor clinics, and 
even in the more advanced areas there are generally certain 
branches of the work still remaining to be undertaken. Details 
of the institutions available are contained in the Dzrectory 
issued by the Council, and particulars of how the work is 
carried out are contained in their recently published admir- 
able Handbook. Nevertheless, perhaps there is no sphere in 
which a reorientation is more necessary, since no one can 
placidly contemplate a large organisation spending consider- 
able sums in dealing with conditions which, speaking gener- 
ally, should not exist at all in a healthy community caring 
adequately for the welfare of the rising generation. 

At the age of five the child comes under the supervision of 
the school medical service administered by the Board of 
Education by delegation from the Ministry of Health. All 
the children in elementary schools are medically inspected at 
least once in their first year at school, and then at the ages of 
eight and twelve. Local authorities must also provide for the 
medical treatment of children in secondary schools, for which 
they are directly responsible, and they may arrange for it in 
other schools. They need not, however, as they must do in 
elementary schools, provide for the medical treatment of 
children under their care. When the defects have been ascer- 
tained the extent to which they are remedied largely depends 
upon the efficiency of the care committees who supervise the 
general welfare of school children. The judgment of the P.E.P. 
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Report is that the foundations of a school medical service 
“* have been well laid,” but “ economy is undoubtedly cramp- 
ing ” (p. 123) its development. “ Moreover, while the children 
are under the supervision of the school service they may not 
necessarily have a family doctor ” (p. 126). The improvement 
of either or all of the three services available for the child up to 
the time of leaving school cannot be “an adequate substitute 
for the institution of an efficient panel doctor service for the 
dependents of insured persons and others.”? It is much to be 
desired that in any measures taken to carry this proposal into 
effect an early opportunity will be taken to get rid of the 
description “ panel doctor.” The aim is to establish a family 
doctor service and there is no particular reason why it should 
be known by any other name. 

The adolescent is particularly susceptible to prejudice 
against any form of attention which seems to be imposed on 
him. Medical men who freely give their services to boys’ and 
girls’ clubs know the difficulty of gaining their confidence so 
that advice on matters of health is acceptable. Moreover, the 
fact that the service of a panel doctor is received through a 
compulsory deduction from their wages when they become 
wage-earners is sufficient to cause resentment. Even at the 
age at which the adult has been admitted hitherto to national 
health insurance, and for some years after, the prejudice 
against the panel doctor leads many to resort to the doctor 
known to their parents with whom they have had some 
association in earlier years. Confidence in the medical adviser 
is a primary essential, and it is that which leads so many to 
the hospital with an established reputation. The extreme 
example is the man, by no means uncommon, who is willing 
to pay a fee in the hospital but resents the suggestion that he 
should have the consultation as a private patient in the medical 
man’s own consulting-room. The P.E.P. Report quotes with 
approval the report of the Committee on the Scottish Health 
Services which summed up the rdle of the general practitioner 
in the following words: ‘‘ The general practitioner acting 
normally as family health adviser, is an indispensable instru- 
ment of national health policy,” and they added: “ without 
his assistance as health adviser and as a principal l1atson 
between the homes of the people and the statutory medical 
services, these services cannot in modern conditions function 
to the full extent as part of a comprehensive policy for 
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promoting and safeguarding the health of the people.” Thereis 
too much ignorant criticism of the general practitioner, and 
the informative description of his difficulties in the P.E.P. 
Report contains material which deserves to be widely dis- 
seminated, although they appreciate that there is no cut-and- 
dried solution of the problem involved in enabling him to be 
a preserver of health as well as a curer of disease. In this con- 
nection it is worth while to note that the Pioneer Health 
Centre is concerned wholly with the former and does not seek 
to act in the latter capacity. The P.E.P. Report does not 
attempt to make any detailed proposals for the solution of 
the difficulty which it so ably explains, but contents itself with 
saying: “ it seems likely that the position of general prac- 
titioners could be very much strengthened and public con- 
fidence in them fully restored, if they could evolve some 
acceptable system of working in local groups from well- 
equipped central dispensaries.” Here again this body of 
progressive thinkers are advocating the reform of something 
old rather than the establishment of a new agency, for dis- 
pensaries manned by general practitioners preceded as a 
general rule the foundation of hospitals. 

The proposals contained in the P.E.P. Report owe much 
to the International Studies of Sir Arthur Newsholme, summed 
up in Medicine and the State, surveying the relation between 
the private and official practice of medicine with special 
reference to public health. There is an impression in the 
minds of a good many people that in continental countries 
where the State takes a large part in the organisation of the 
medical service the result is more efficient. The evidence 
provided by Sir Arthur Newsholme’s researches does not 
support this opinion. Having enumerated the desiderata of a 
good general medical service in which private and public and 
quasi-public medical facilities would be efficiently related, he 
finds that existing arrangements in most countries show in an 
unfavourable light. In Denmark and to some extent in Nor- 
way and Sweden the general medical service for the poorer 
people, and especially the very complete hospital arrange- 
ments and midwifery service, “call for imitation in many 
respects. In Germany, while much high-class work is being 
done, there is even more confusion between various services 
than in Britain. .. . In Central and Eastern Europe there are 
overgrown poly-clinics, including special treatment centres 
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for the insured very unsatisfactorily related to the domiciliary 
treatment given by insurance practitioners.” In nearly all 
of them the position of the general practitioner is a matter of 
some concern, and that is particularly true of the United 
States where the introduction of health insurance and the 
extension of contributory schemes have in recent years 
stimulated special consideration of the problem. 

The Rockefeller Foundation with the means and organisa- 
tion to make a world-wide survey of the requirements to 
improve the health of the people has been satisfied that 
modern conditions require far more attention to be given to 
mental health. The P.E.P. Report devotes a section to the 
subject though the stage which has been reached only justifies 
its inclusion among “ experimental services.” It was “ the 
moral and mental upheaval of the War” which “ brought 
these new studies of the human mind to the fore.” The reper- 
cussions of mental events on health have gradually come to 
be realised by doctors to be more important. This importance 
has perhaps been more apparent because of the weakening, 
through the onset of specialism, of the family doctor, who 
dealt almost unconsciously with the whole “ personality.” 
The neuroses are social diseases which are to be found quite 
as much in relation to school or home environment as in 
industrial life. The investigations of the Industrial Health 
Research Board have discovered that 75 per cent. of the 
factory accidents generally occur among 25 per cent. of the 
employees. Thus there are evidently many people suffering 
from mental ill-health which is never diagnosed. The con- 
clusion is obvious ‘‘ that more should be known about them, 
and that preventive and curative measures should be taken 
wherever it is possible. More knowledge is perhaps the chief 
requisite at the moment.” Accordingly the General Medical 
Council have ordained that from the beginning of this year 
instruction in “‘ the elements of normal psychology ” shall be 
included in the medical curriculum so that once again the 
family doctor shall have the knowledge to deal with develop- 
ments of the conditions which formerly could be treated by 
his sympathetic understanding of human nature. 

In all the various health services voluntary authorities and 
local authorities contribute in a greater or less degree. The 
position of the voluntary hospitals accordingly takes its place 
in a consideration of the main problems of their respective 
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spheres. The conclusion of the report is “that one of the 
most crucial problems of co-ordination which remains to be 
solved is the relationship between voluntary health services 
on the one hand, and state and local authority’s services on 
the other.” But they decline to provide any cut-and-dried 
solution. In fact they do not even make the attempt. “ It is 
impossible to say what are to be the future spheres of the 
voluntary and public services, both of which are now so 
rapidly expanding. We can, however, say quite definitely,” 
they add, “ that both are likely to be necessary for as far 
ahead as it is possible to look and that both, therefore, must 
be made more efficient in discharging their respective func- 
tions and in co-operating with one another.”” To many people 
it may seem to be a disappointing conclusion that there are 
too many unknown factors in the present situation for any 
but a policy of festina lente to be a sound one. One of the 
immediate needs is an adequate supply of nurses, and to that 
the Ministry of Health and the Board of Education are 
directing their attention through Lord Athlone’s Committee. 
But even that one item is going to occupy some time, and 
others which have almost as direct a bearing on the main 
problem are looming ahead. In the meantime it is as a com- 
prehensive statement of all the aspects of a subject of vital 
importance to the nation that this report is invaluable to all 
concerned. 


C. E. A. BEpwELL. 


PEER GP MOR EIGHT: 


HEN the theatre realised that all that is necessary to 

alter the emotional quality of a scene is to change the 

angle and intensity of light, it took over a lesson 
from Nature. It is light, the eternal scene-shifter, that makes 
the drama of landscape, for it is light, more than any other 
external influence, that determines our mood. Our response 
to it is now consciously esthetic, but fundamentally it is an 
organic response, an inheritance from our vast photogenic 
and phototropic past, when all life, vegetable and animal, was 
completely dependent on solar light and heat. The minutes 
and seconds into which, for our convenience, we have arbi- 
trarily split physical time, are fictitious divisions—children 
and savages seem unaware of them—but solar time is bio- 
logical time ; its daily and yearly natural rhythms of dark- 
ness and light, of warmth and cold, like the lunar cycle, are 
embodied in us, impressed on the very stuff of which we are 
made. In spite of our rapid pulses and the small circuit of 
our blood, a pre-natal cord, the cord of an association begin- 
ning zons before the birth of man, attaches us to Earth’s 
giant heart that beats but twice a year, in the intake and 
out-sending, the systole of autumn, the diastole of spring. 
With them we still are synchronised. 

The fingers of light grope deep into things fluid and solid, 
into water and soil; not only the hot fingers of sunlight, but 
the cold fingers of the moon; the oyster in its shell waxes 
and wanes with the tides, and French peasants believe that 
the juices in the grape’s tiny sphere swell to the pull of the 
full moon. Shelley was thrilled by the thought that vegeta- 
tion at the bottom of lakes and rivers, and along sea coasts, 
“the sapless foliage of ocean,”’ never exposed to direct sun- 
light, undergoes its own obscure autumnal change. There 
was something mysterious to him in the fact, of which the 
only explanation seems to be the persistence of biological 
habit. And though modern inventions have rendered us in 
so many ways independent of the seasons, far down in our 
subconscious depths, in that ancient sea-water blood of ours, 
we still fluctuate with them, and they alter our physical 
constitution and our mental moods. 

It is from the two dynamic seasons that poetry receives its 
impulse. Summer and winter may have a few occasional 
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singers, but autumn and spring have inspired the great body 
of verse. The inspiration of the Renaissance was vernal ; the 
Elizabethan Age was ringing with spring song. Since then an 
autumnal mood has slowly gained on English poetry. This is 
with the growing melancholy and disillusionment of men’s 
thoughts, but there are climatic reasons why with English 
poets autumn should be the favourite season. Spring in our 
climate holds too many disappointments, too much hope 
deferred. As early as February one becomes aware of the 
polar shift, but as the light lengthens the cold strengthens ; it 
is an orphaned light without sunshine, and our long ex- 
pectancy suffers repeated checks and setbacks. The northern 
world is called too long before it is time to get up, and if it 
does get up it encounters “ the dry And blackening east that 
so embitters March.” The bridal trees stand waiting at the 
altar for a spring that does not come. Farther south the 
change of season, like the change from day to night, takes 
place more suddenly, all at once. We scarcely know what 
invisible heralds first apprise us that the procession has 
started and spring comes slowly up this way. But in the slow 
increase, as in the gradual decrease, there is the compensa- 
tion that light runs through a whole scale of subtle gradations 
lost in direct vertical rays. And our emotional response is 
correspondingly sensitive and prolonged. In countries where 
summer overstays, which are parched and exhausted by 
excess of sunshine, it is impossible that the moment when we 
first feel that summer is leaving us should have the same 
poignancy. For hardly have our skies been filled to the 
zenith with sunshine before the withdrawal begins. In August 
the light already slants on the ripening corn, the shadows of 
the trees fall differently, the clouds come down and stand in 
shining masses on the edges of the fields, motionless, or if 
they move it is like Wordsworth’s cloud “ that moveth all 
together if it move at all.” It is then we have the first 
intimation of parting, of coming loss ; the light is valedictory. 
It is then we feel, with Emily Dickinson, though she is 


speaking of some revelatory touch on the face of a winter 
landscape : 


When it comes the landscape listens, 
Shadows hold their breath ; 

When it goes ’tis like the distance 
On the look of death. 
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Even in England on hot midsummer days we know some- 
thing of the intensity of light that blinds and extinguishes 
colour instead of evoking it, but with a lessened intensity, a 
more oblique angle, a more saturate atmosphere, the colours 
of landscape in all their relative values, emerge—the inner 
luminousness of things, “ the harmony and lustre in the sky, 
That through the summer is not heard nor seen.”” Surely the 
recollection behind those words is of English skies when from 
midday on the clouds are rosed and nacrous, the light has the 
pensive slant of afternoon, a long afternoon, beginning in 
August, and ending in October with the turning of the leaves. 

That turning also is gradual. There is no such conflagration 
of colour as that which sweeps whole mountain-sides in North 
America, for instance, where the trees are caught by frost 
with all their sap up in their veins; English woodlands die 
no such sudden, violent, and, as it were, intestate death; 
they have first slowly given back all that was essential of 
their lives to the life of the tree. The analogy of “ that 
troubling symbol,” as Hilaire Belloc calls it, has haunted 
human imagination, no doubt for ages before Homer said : 
** As the generation of leaves, so is that of men.” And the 
deeper our knowledge of the process goes, the more complete 
becomes analogy between the biochemical changes in vegetable 
and human metabolism through which both fall into the sere 
and yellow leaf. Shakespeare saw it in part, but (Darwin not 
yet having written his pamphlet on Earthworms) he may not 
have suspected how the last term of all is fulfilled on some 
moist lawn in October or November, when the fallen leaf is 
drawn down into its little grave for worms to devour it. 
Palestine was a pastoral and treeless country, and there in the 
lament over man’s mortality he is likened to the flower that 
withereth, and the grass that is cut down. Shelley’s “ pesti- 
lence stricken multitudes” is probably the most dramatic 
simile of the leaf—one might say melodramatic—in literature, 
but it is a thought too morbid. Elsewhere he has a lovelier 
line, reminding us of the many things modern life has lost, for 
what city-dweller now can hear “ the autumnal leaves like 
light footfalls, Of spirits passing through the streets”? 

Shelley had an autumnal mind ; he is the greatest celebrant 
of the west wind, the “‘ breath of autumn’s being,” but the 
prevailing wind in poetry generally seems to come from the 
west. No poet of the British Isles would ask the east wind to 
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make him its lyre, except in a facetious sense. Charles Kingsley 
once wrote some robust verses in praise of the north-east 
blast, but years afterward, when a friend met him shivering 
in the streets of Cambridge with his coat collar turned up, he 
recanted: “I was young and foolish, then.” In Caliban’s 
island, unexpectedly, the south-west is the curse : ** a south- 
west blow on ye, and blister you all over.” But the boisterous 
south-wester was beloved of George Meredith ; his spirit rises 
to it exultantly, not only in the poem of that name, but again 
and again, in poem after poem, he is intoxicated by the sound 
of wind in trees. He knew the dryad voices well, as he says, 
“‘ Discerned them as the leaves took flight,” distinguishing 
each separate instrument, aspen and beech, and the “ bull- 
voiced oak,” the violoncello, the great bull-fiddle of the forest 
orchestra. The Bacchic season, with its timbrels and its 
ecstasy, stirred his blood, yet nowhere in English verse does 
one hear so perfectly the deep, undiminished midsummer 
swell of the woodland wave as it comes over valley and hill in 
the woods of Westermain : 


Like the voice of Time, as slow, 
The voice of Life, as grave, 
The voice of Death, as still. 


Between the andante summer movement and the stormy 
autumn climax occurs an intermezzo, a transition audible 
only to the most delicate ear ; though no leaves have fallen, 
or even crisped, as far as the eye can perceive, they speak with 
a thinner sibillation, with drier tongues. It is audible even in 
the undeciduous pines whose tall masts receive on the points 
of countless fine aerials the first broadcast of change, “a 
loftier stress of mournfulness.” And that first change in the 
quality of the sound, like the first change in the quality of the 
light, because it is so slight, is strangely disturbing. It is the 
premonition, the whisper of farewell: change too subtle yet 
to be tonic, without the dynamic stimulus of change. Active 
change always appeals to the restless human spirit ; we must 
follow the colours when they are really on the march, and the 
music pipes to us. “ With the great gale I journey,” sings the 
Shropshire Lad. He does not say from what quarter, but we 
know, because it is thronged with the dancing leaflets whirled 

From all the woods that autumn Bereaves in all the world.” 
For Shelley’s immaterial spirit it was easy to be lifted above 
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this earth like the leaf that he invokes, but the feet of Hous- 
man’s buoyant poem touch the ground; its rhythm is the 
rhythm of marching muscle and blood, a physical exultation, 
as Shelley’s is a spiritual exaltation. 

No doubt the revolutionary in Shelley was sympathetic to 
change, “ The high year’s flaunting crown, Shattered and 
trampled down,” the promise of the coming generations, the 
new leaves pushing out the old. But Keats’s great ode to 
Autumn is still as one of those September mornings on 
which the spiders spin their webs; still as that pause of 
breathless consummation, the golden age of the year, when 
the world rests on its garnered achievement. Even those 
who have not sown or reaped or contributed a stroke 
towards it, share in the sense of fulfilment. The symbol 
is not yet troubling; only a yellow leaf falls here and 
there to a silent touch. The soil is warmed through ; 
warmth radiates from below, as it falls from above. Every- 
thing basks: the cats on the doorsteps; the swallows on 
the roofs of barns, gathering strength in their wings for that 
morning when we shall suddenly miss something and look 
up to feel the emptiness their going has left at the very top 
of English skies; the earth lies idle in the sun, a haze of 
dreaminess, cobwebs of sleepiness across her eyes. If there is 
one last output of growth it is quite effortless, without root 
or stem, a mere stirring of the soil where little fleshy mush- 
rooms push up their paps; as effortless as the last flowering 
of Alpine pastures covered with the violet shadow of autumn 
crocus, its goblets of Venetian glass blown immediately out 
of the ground by summer’s parting breath. 

As we warm ourselves in the weaker rays, and watch the 
downward drift “‘ green-golden, orange, vermilion, golden and 
brown ”’ that strews the ground with the colours of old Persian 
rugs, it is no wonder the sight comes home to us and we feel a 
touch of inward frost. We know the whole great spread of 
foliage was only to trap the sunshine, and if the machinery is 
now scrapped and the chlorophyl factories close down, it is 
because the motor power is gone. In the words of the 
physicist : ‘‘ The chemical electrical system which forms the 
fundamental mechanism of life in the last resort simply uses 
the energy of sunlight, stored in the free oxygen of the air, 
for building from it the body of life; and there is thus the 
closest connection between sunlight and life structures.” 


M. A. Kinross. 


WHITE WINGS. 


HE natural history of the ocean bird opens upon an 

esthetic note. Romance is inseparable from its habitat, 

the wild symphony ofits cry, and the unending pageantry 
provided by white-winged hosts in perpetual motion. Indeed, 
the poem of marine avifauna might aptly be regarded as 
Nature’s masterpiece, combining the grandeur of storm-swept 
seas and mighty precipices with the beauty of living creatures 
that utilise the tempest as a means of displaying their grace 
and prowess, and the sombre cliffs, not only as a background 
for their evolutions, but also for the gentler side of their 
existence—a setting for an attractive home life and an appro- 
priate, though austere nursery for their young. 

Regarded as a group, sea-fowl are eminently picturesque, 
and nowhere throughout the animal kingdom is the great 
living colour scheme displayed to better advantage. It is, of 
course, only consistent with natural law that breasts per- 
petually lathered by the cream of the breakers should be 
snowy white, and that the plumage of the deep-diving 
cormorant should assimilate with the green water-weeds and 
the dark rocks among which this somewhat gloomy bird rests 
and breeds. The wonder of individual conformation and 
colouring lies rather in the whimsicality, if one may use the 
expression, so freely displayed. There is no apparent necessity 
for the puffin’s quaint shape, the oyster-catcher’s orange bill, 
nor for the varied characteristics which serve to identify each 
member of the extensive Gavie order. The most imaginative 
ornithologist could advance no convincing reason why the 
gannet’s ivory wings should be black-tipped; why the 
black-headed gull should have acquired red legs, the kittiwake 
black, the common gull green, and even more baffling are the 
differences of habit, often slight, yet sufficing to keep each 
species distinct and apart. 

Of all the sea-fowl perennially numerous upon our English 
coasts, the great black-backed and the herring gull have most 
in common. They do not evince that marked tendency to 
draw aloof which is noticeable when either of these species 
shares a feeding-ground with other ocean birds. Now and 
again one sees a few black-headed gulls sprinkled amongst a 
flock of their larger congeners, but as a rule the birds of a 
feather conform to proverb. I recently witnessed an interesting 
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example of this in Whitby Harbour. Upon one side of a 
breakwater a large dark-capped flock could be seen rising and 
dipping ceaselessly over the waves. Beyond the wall lay a 
vast flotilla of herring gulls with a few black-backed giants 
conspicuous among them, the circumstance serving to illus- 
trate yet another point of distinction. The black-headed gull 
seldom rides the waves, nor is he content to remain for long 
quietly afloat like his larger relatives, for he possesses a more 
restless soul in keeping with his brighter attire. 

Indeed the black-headed, or brown-headed gull as he is 
sometimes more aptly termed, might almost be regarded as 
providing a link between the larger gulls and the terns towards 
which he inclines in many respects. He mingles more readily 
with terns than with his nearer relations, but lacks the 
buoyant rambling flight of the “ sea-swallows,” nor can he 
dive, although his quick descent to the water’s level at times 
almost suggests a tern. This apparent holding aloof of one 
species from another is, of course, partly due to different 
feeding habits. The main store of the coast-line is claimed by 
all sea-birds alike, but the larger kinds naturally require the 
more substantial commodities, and forgather where such 
supplies can be obtained. It is this greater need which renders 
the herring gull and his black-backed cousin more carnivorous. 
It also constitutes their inestimable value as scavengers, 
although in theory such a réle seems inconsistent with the 
poetry of sea-bird history. 

Apart from this, however, the black-backed and herring 
gulls seem closely akin. They habitually rest in company, and 
when in autumn the young black-backed first appear upon 
the Yorkshire coast (where the species seldom breeds), pre- 
ceding their parents by a week or two, they attach themselves 
to the herring gulls, upon whose hospitality they make imme- 
diate demands. Conspicuous in their immature plumage, 
these huge youngsters approach their hosts confidently, and, 
bowing with unwearying persistence, claim the food which 
they pretend to be incapable of procuring for themselves. Odd 
as it may seem, the herring gulls feed them, producing a meal 
by the simple process of regurgitation, as though the young 
impostors were their own fledglings. Later, the adults of each 
species dine in company, and I have seen them engaged in the 
grim task of demolishing the carcase of a sheep adrift upon 
the waves, a black-backed giant firmly perched upon the 
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gruesome raft while the herring gulls flitted around and 
secured any morsels that were available. 

Yet between these kindred species there are the inevitable 
slight distinctions of habit, for while the herring gull almost 
invariably nests upon the sheer face of a precipice, the black- 
back adheres, when possible, to the grassy summit of some 
sea-encircled rock or islet, and in his breeding habits generally 
is less gregarious, preferring his own little castle, or at least 
a pinnacle to himself. 

Definite distinctions when upon the wing may also be 
noted. The actual flight in each case is much the same, 
differing only in scale. The great black-backed gull is a 
beautiful aeronaut. Although possessing the span of an eagle, 
he has lost nothing of the herring gull’s peerless grace. The 
wing curvature, being virtually identical, permits the same 
serene and placid sailing, and when the big birds are upon the 
move, one may witness those interminable slow processions 
which are equally characteristic of the herring gull. I recently 
counted two hundred and thirty-four passing over a Yorkshire 
headland at half-minute intervals. One does not, however, 
see flocks of black-backs indulging in prolonged wheelings and 
circlings after the manner of the inferior species. At migration 
time they rest in considerable flocks upon rocky flats or sea- 
weed expanses exposed by the receding tide. Upon the wild 
stretch of coast north of Robin Hood’s Bay I have observed 
imposing armies of these huge sea pirates grouped about in 
companies numbering from twenty to two hundred. If 
flushed, however, they take deliberate and stately wing to 
some quieter point without lingering for protest or evolu- 
tionary display, as though considering such procedure beneath 
their dignity. 

An immense company of these gigantic fowl in motion can 
scarcely fail to provide an imposing spectacle, but apart from 
the commotion of their snowy wings when first they mount, 
very little sound accompanies the exhibition. Beyond an 
occasional raucous scream, or a cackling, deep-throated 
“laugh,” the great black-backed gull is mainly silent. He 
has no wailing note, and his voice entirely lacks the ocean 
bird’s customary plaint. This is only characteristic, since 
amongst sea-fowl as in all feathered life, size, with a few ex- 
ceptions, tends to silence. The larger gulls, again, are wilder 
in the main. Being less common upon the inhabited coasts 
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than their congeners, they have not as yet acquired much 
confidence in homo sapiens or his benevolent intentions. 
Curiously enough, like many similar birds, they are less timid 
of crowds than of individuals. One may see several big 
fellows drifting fearlessly about among the ships in a populous 
harbour, but a great black-backed gull never remains perched 
upon a remote cliff-top to permit close inspection by a solitary 
human being—a position that would disturb a herring gull 
very little. Nor can one imagine his distinguished presence 
among the gulls and daws—that heterogeneous band of hope 
—which frequently gather around a picnic party on a beach. 
He would seem as completely out of place as would a raven 
upon such an occasion. Possibly he will acquire the necessary 
degree of boldness if he continues to increase. Upon the shores 
of Nova Scotia where ravens are abundant, even these wary 
birds have been coaxed into a state of astonishing tameness, 
and one may yet see the great black-backed gull soliciting 
contributions from the hands of man as confidently as the 
common birds of the shore. 

Few of our avifauna are more confiding than the gull 
family as a whole—these wild yet strangely friendly creatures 
which by nature inhabit the places over which man has no 
control. My earliest impressions of black-headed gulls were 
obtained by watching them come to feed at a window in 
Grosvenor Road, and as for the larger and less popular herring 
gull, no species can prove more entertaining if encouraged. 
He is one of the most individualised of the feathered race. In 
Cornwall a year or two ago, my wife and I were attended upon 
cliff walks by a knowing old reprobate who followed as 
attentively as a dog, although for a different reason, his 
porcelain wings drifting him slowly along about twenty feet 
overhead, and keeping pace with inexhaustible patience until 
a halt for lunch was eventually made. Then he would drop 
to the ground near by, and his descent would be the signal for 
a number of his confederates to appear from an apparently 
empty sky- and sea-scape and assemble around. Upon one 
occasion we had forty-three within a radius of a few yards. 

One can always derive amusement from watching sea-birds 
feeding. Irrespective of species, they are so unashamedly 
greedy. Nobody pretends to have any interests other than 
his own, and yet at times they co-operate unwittingly. I have 
watched four great black-backed gulls trying to wrest a meal 
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from a huge piece of floating offal. Each bird, fearing that 
another might secure the best share, strove to obtain a hold 
as near to the next tugging beak as possible. Thus, they all 
pulled in a row and merely towed the meat about without 
detaching any. At last it occurred to one that, the tactics 
being obviously unprofitable, he might forestall the others by 
attacking from the opposite side. This he did, with marked 
success for all concerned, until the rest followed his example. 
If one bird secures a hunch which he cannot swallow at a 
gulp, he is immediately called upon to share it with less suc- 
cessful competitors—a natural dispensation which, though 
not always appreciated, is doubtless beneficial to the digestion. 
The temporary possessor takes flight with his plunder, assidu- 
ously pursued by as many of his companions as hope to bene- 
fit, and the chase which ensues frequently develops into an 
astonishing exhibition of aerial agility and speed. One has 
seen a Sandwich tern endeavouring to escape to a sand-bank 
with a fish that was too big for immediate disposal, chased 
over the sea by a contingent of its fellows, the feathered sprites 
glancing and dipping with a celerity that the eye could scarcely 
follow. In this “ hunt ” one or two herring gulls participated, 
and it is not unusual to see jackdaws and gulls hot in the 
combined pursuit of a single bird with a well-loaded beak. 

Upon such occasions all “ caste ” distinctions are set aside. 
Whatever its species, the fortunate individual—if it can so be 
considered—becomes “ he ” for the time being—everybody’s 
game. In the feathered world there is no sense of ownership 
in the matter of provender. Food belongs to anyone who can 
secure it, and when it is wrested from him, the deprived 
creature always appears to take the loss in good part. There 
is no sulking among wild creatures from whose unconscious 
philosophy humanity has much to learn. 

It is matter for wonder that the gull with his highly 
developed personality and close association with mankind 
has not figured more conspicuously in fable and mythology. 
Apart from the ancient superstition that each snow-white 
body encases a spirit that once was human, the sea-bird is 
seldom encountered even in folk-lore. Kipling, with his flair 
for fantastic fiction, might have supplemented the Just So 
Stories with an account of the reason for the black-headed 
gull’s emigration to inland pools at nesting-time. Actually, this 
departure from sea-bird procedure constitutes an interesting 
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example of wild-life distribution, which also in this case brings 
the black-headed gull a definite step nearer to the terns. 

It would almost seem as though Nature, realising the wealth 
of avian life lavished upon the shore at this season, had 
deliberately extended the pageantry to waters which other- 
wise lack a decorative summer population. One can only 
regret the limited number of these attractive colonies, to 
which the birds adhere most tenaciously when once adopted. 
The selection of the place in the first instance is frequently 
unaccountable. Quiet and extensive sheets of water may be 
overlooked in favour of pools which appear to possess few 
advantages. Neither feeding facilities for the young nor space 
over which to test their newly found wings are taken into 
account. The gulls have their own standards of desirability, 
and at times one cannot but approve their choice. 

A picturesque settlement contrives to exist, despite dis- 
turbance and wholesale depredations, upon the Sneeton High 
Moor, within dangerous proximity of the main road between 
Scarborough and Whitby. Here upon an early summer day, 
when the upland air vibrates with the curlew’s trill, every 
means of approach to the heather-encircled mere which the 
gulls have appropriated is patrolled by white-winged sentinels 
whose harsh, challenging scream sets in motion a veritable 
snow-storm of birds whirling and sweeping across the dark 
background of moor and pine, while innumerable voices raised 
in clamorous protest create a babel even more bewildering. 

The cry of the black-head is a singular blending between the 
notes of the tern and the herring gull. Most closely resembling 
the former, although harsher, it is more querulous than 
mournful, and is suggestive of the bird’s impatient nature. 
As long as an intruder remains in motion, even at a consider- 
able distance from the pond, the outcry continues. The gulls 
do not resent the proximity of man, however, provided he 
remains still, preferably sitting or lying in the heather. One 
may walk to the water’s brink with the living whirlwind 
clouding the air above in a manner which suggests that the 
tumult of wing and voice will never subside until the sup- 
posed enemy has definitely withdrawn. The moment one sits 
down, however, the tension perceptibly lessens. The deliriously 
swooping, sweeping, screaming gulls slacken their wild 
gyrations. The frenzied circlings evince a marked waterward 
tendency, and though now and again an individual detaches 
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himself from the flock and hurtles over the stranger’s head 
with a menacing scream, the clamour rapidly abates. It 
continues, indeed, for a while, but it has assumed an entirely 
different tone, perceptible even to a human ear, as though the 
birds were assuring one another that the alarm had been un- 
justified, and within a surprisingly short space of time the 
whole flock resettles. Mothers return to their young, brooding 
birds to their eggs, while the gentlemen of the community 
withdraw to the patches of bare turf in the vicinity where a 
conspicuous litter of white feathers, sprinkling the sward 
like bog-cotton, bear testimony to their frequent for- 
gatherings. 

These quaint assemblies—obviously open to “‘ men only ” 
—are habitual among gulls of all species. The males, appar- 
ently, escape from the nursery atmosphere with its demands 
and responsibilities in a comically human manner, and the 
groups inevitably suggest smoking parties. Very effective 
they look, outlined against the greenery, also very comfortable 
and decidedly care-free. Sea-birds are fond of resting upon 
land, and will frequently sit for long periods upon grass or 
among young green corn, even during hot, still weather, when 
a human being would experience a craving for the water. 

The hen black-heads, meanwhile, collect upon the little 
rushy islands where they are joined by the young which 
always take to the water when a general alarm is raised. Here 
a considerable assortment takes place, the chicks bowing 
respectfully to all adults until they find their mothers and 
receive rations. There are few prettier sights in the animal 
kingdom than that of a gull feeding its nestlings. In this 
respect the herring gull particularly excels. The great stately 
bird displays such infinite patience and gentleness as she 
bends towards the chicks, lowering the beak which can prove 
so formidable and cruel a weapon but which is now filled with 
the warm food stored in her body for the purpose. Her entire 
attitude is so solicitous. She is so careful that each little one 
receives its meal without flurry or discomfort, as though to 
indicate that the entire proceeding is a labour of love, which 
it certainly seems to be. 

The black-headed gull, perhaps, lacks that indefinable 
Suggestion of graciousness, but much of the charm is there 
as the chicks—mere downy oddities, but little gulls from bill- 
tips to paddlers—gather round, each awaiting his turn with 
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less patience than the mother displays. A few adults which 
have no young to feed swim about, their gliding motion and 
somewhat odd poise on the water suggesting paper boats, the 
long necks serving as funnels. These are probably hen birds 
whose broods came to grief, as sometimes happens with the 
earliest hatchings, but although lacking individual duties, 
these bereaved mothers linger instinctively in the neighbour- 
hood of the nurseries. 

All is peace until once again the watcher, to whose presence 
little attention has been paid, is obliged to move. Then instant 
pandemonium breaks forth anew. The white storm re-erupts 
after the manner of an old-fashioned snow-globe, when 
shaken; the chicks swim out in little dark flotillas to the 
deepest parts of the pool, and the domestic picture becomes 
once more a scene of indescribable confusion. 

Yet scarcely confusion, for like the entwining ropes around 
the maypole, each wildly wheeling bird becomes a unit in a 
vast intricate pattern, maintaining its own place and level in 
the feathered whirlwind which, for all its cyclonic flurry, 
rotates like clockwork and without collision. A flock of gulls 
at such a time is not characterised by the unanimity of motion 
which impels each turn of wild duck or plover a-wing. The 
exhibition, though lacking the same mechanical grace, is more 
complicated, and therefore the more wonderful to witness. 
Every pair of sharp wings cuts its own pattern which, none 
the less, seems to be identical and to correspond with those of 
others in one complete bewildering figure, flight above flight, 
evolution within evolution. 

The beauty of a sea-bird’s flight is not displayed to the 
best advantage, however, in mass exhibition. Upon such 
occasions, as when the almost incredibly numerous gannet 
host arises from the slopes of Grassholm, the birds cannot be 
seen for the flock. Far more beautiful, though less impressive, 
is the sailing course of a lone gannet over the sea’s deep blue, 
describing its stately snowy curves above the tumbling 
porpoise school, beneath which the mackerel shoal is visible. 
The headlong plunge of that single bird, piercing the sea- 
scape with a shaft of white light, is as spectacular as anything 
in Nature’s pageant, where comparison, after all, is out of 


place, since everything is relative. 
Doucias GorDOoN. 


UNIQUE TREASURES OF (he 


MONG English royalties three men stand out as being 
principally responsible for the superb collection of art 
treasures belonging to the Crown which is housed 

mainly within Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle, and 
Hampton Court. The first, Charles I, was a great connoisseur 
and a born collector. His unique gallery of priceless master- 
pieces was broken up and sold by the Commonwealth, but a 
proportion of it was reassembled at Whitehall after the 
Restoration. The Prince Regent, afterwards George IV, 
spent money on art with a prodigal hand, and to him we owe 
the exceedingly comprehensive gathering of masters of the 
Dutch School which form the main strength of the Bucking- 
ham Palace Gallery. Here the fortunate visitor (it is not open 
to the public) can regale himself upon a feast of paintings 
that are literally priceless, such as Rembrandt’s self-portrait 
and his Shipbuilder and his Wife; the exquisite Vermeer 
Young Lady at the Virginals ; two great works by Frans Halls ; 
the Metsus, De Hooches, Cuyps, Van Dycks, to mention only 
a few great names. The third royal art patron was the Prince 
Consort, who interested himself in quite a different field, and 
would no doubt be surprised to observe how highly valued 
to-day are his then modest purchases. It was to the Italian 
and German Primitives that Prince Albert looked. 

There is in Buckingham Palace a tiny room called the 
Royal Closet which has a greater fascination than any of 
the magnificent chambers of State. It is the room where the 
Royal Family assemble before a State procession is formed 
on the occasion of an Evening Court or a Ball, and its presence 
is entirely concealed from the adjoining White Drawing-room 
by an ingenious swing door disguised as a heavy mirror above 
an ebony cabinet containing china. A gentle pressure on the 
secret latch sets the whole piece in motion, and the Royal 
Closet is then in direct connection with a long vista of State 
apartments. 

Inside this room hang some of the finest of the Prince 
Consort’s purchases, but it is not our purpose to examine these 
here, but rather to discuss another and lesser-known work of 
art acquired by the Prince, and which hangs near the Royal 
Chapel in the Private Apartments. This is the Holy Kerchief, 
or Likeness of Christ, and apparently a direct copy of a sacred 
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portrait which has for centuries been revered in Genoa as the 
actual likeness of Our Lord. It came to the Palace among a’ 
series of copies of icons from the collection of a Prince 
Ludwig van Oettingen-Wallerstein. The original is the sub- 
ject of one of the most ancient Christian legends. Eusebius, 
Bishop of Czsarea (known as “ father of Church history ”), 
first recorded it about a.p. 325 and told of that King Abgarus 
of Edessa who was suffering from an incurable disease and 
who sent a message into Palestine with a letter imploring aid 
from Jesus. A reply was sent saying that it was impossible 
for Jesus to visit him, but that a disciple would be sent. After 
the Ascension, Thaddzus was told by the Apostle Thomas to 
go to Edessa and heal Abgarus, with the result that the king 
was cured and was baptised together with all his subjects. 

Now it will be noticed that there is no mention of a picture 
in this legend—a significant fact when it is realised that the 
use of holy pictures was not introduced into the Church till a 
much later date. But in the reign of the Emperor Justinian 
Edessa was being besieged by the Persians and the morale of 
the defenders was evidently failing. The Bishop of Edessa 
thereupon declared that a portrait of Christ Himself, sent 
with Thaddeus, was concealed in the walls. Its discovery led 
to a complete rout of the enemy and for a time the mystic 
painting remained as the pride of Edessa and the talk of 
Christendom. Later it passed to the Byzantine capital with 
its fellow discovery—the most valuable manuscript in the 
world—nothing less than an autograph letter from the 
Saviour. All the golden glories of Byzantium were assembled 
to welcome these priceless relics, and a year after their 
entrance into the city a commemorative sermon was preached 
by the Emperor Constantine Porphryogennetos. Sad to 
relate, the Kerchief vanished in the turmoils of the 1204 
Crusade. 

Throughout the centuries from that time three paintings 
were definitely claimed as the original. As Louis XI built the 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris expressly to safeguard the relics 
taken from Constantinople, the Sainte Face, as it was known 
there, had undoubtedly the most impressive claim. It was 
destroyed in the Revolution. The second is now in the private 
chapel of the Pope in the Vatican. The third, I believe, is in 
the chapel of the convent of San Bartolommeo at Genoa. The 
position of them both renders them quite inaccessible to the 
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ordinary visitor or student. We have therefore in Buckingham 
Palace a link with an ancient if improbable legend. It is an 
oil painting on wood some 15} by 133 inches in dimension. 
The centrepiece, showing the head of Christ, is about 8 
by 6 inches, and it is surrounded by ten minute paintings 
blocked out in squares and underset by other squares inscribed 
with clumsy Greek characters. These illustrate the story of 
Abgarus, showing (1) the king in bed giving his messenger 
the letter ; (2) Christ standing while His portrait is painted ; 
(3) Christ receiving a napkin to moisten His face; (4) the 
messenger receiving the miraculous napkin from Christ ; (5) 
Abgarus holding the portrait ecstatically while the messenger 
tells him the story ; (6) Abgarus casting an idol down from a 
column and erecting the Likeness upon another; (7) the 
bishop climbs the column by means of a ladder; (8) the 
bishop brings down the Portrait to his waiting acolyte; (9) 
the bishop pours holy oil into the flames wherein the Persians 
are perishing; (10) the transit of the Likeness from Edessa 
to Constantinople. A quaint and rare treasure to find within 
the sound of the roar of London traffic. 

There are many such thought-provoking curiosities to be 
found in the royal palaces. General Gordon’s Bible, for 
example, carefully preserved in the private apartments of 
Windsor Castle in an ornate casket, and kept open perpetu- 
ally at the beginning of the sixth chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John. It is close to the door that led to King 
George V’s private smoking-room, with its stone steps leading 
from the windows to a rose garden. Investitures take place 
in the Throne Room, but in this quiet sanctum many of the 
late King’s personal friends received their honours in a more 
intimate manner. Also, in Buckingham Palace, there is that 
interesting reminder of the clock-making king, George III. 
This is a magnificent four-sided clock, nearly 3 feet high, 
which since 1768 has been recording upon its four dials the 
time of the day ; the solar time ; the position of the planets ; 
the temperature ; the state of the tides at the leading ports 
around Great Britain ; and the Signs of the Zodiac with the 
sidereal time. Yet it does not make music! 

This extraordinary timepiece was put together to the King’s 
design by a famous clockmaker named Christopher Pinch- 
beck, a most worthy citizen who worked in Cockspur Street. 
It is now placed in the centre of the great bay window of the 
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Music Room, whence one looks out upon the entirely sylvan 
views of the Palace garden, with its ornamental water which 
is part of that vanished little London river whose course to 
the Thames is continued within the great pipe straddling over 
Sloane Square station. Horology was indeed that king’s 
favourite hobby, and in the Library is preserved a notebook 
with copious instructions in his own handwriting on such 
momentous topics as “ Directions for Mounting a Watch,” 
“Directions for Unmounting a Watch,” and “ Explanation 
of the Motion.” These are written in a clear and flowing 
script with each heading carefully underlined. For another 
astronomical clock, now in the Long Corridor, he paid Pinch- 
beck {1,042, and in 1764 he gave the Cornish watchmaker 
Arnold 500 guineas for a repeating watch set in a finger-ring 
which that craftsman had sent to the King as a birthday 
present. 

At every hand there is some story or historical association 
to be gleaned. There is Rembrandt’s Head of a Rabbi at 
Hampton Court on the canvas of which can be seen the 
master’s signature in a certain light. Not far away is that 
fantastic lady of the Elizabethan era in fancy dress who for 
years was catalogued as the Queen herself but who is now 
described as the unfortunate Lady Arabella Stuart. At the 
back of the canvas is written a rather melancholy sonnet with 
its plaintive ending : 

My musique may be plaintes, my physique teares ; 
If this be all the fruite my love-tree beares. 


It is an eerie sensation to be alone in these corridors in the 
dusk of a winter evening, and on such an occasion the thought 
rises involuntarily to the mind that Hampton Court has at 
least two authentic ghosts—the woman who sits at her 
spinning wheel and the unhappy queen who comes wailing 
from the Chapel to the Haunted Gallery. And while we are 
speaking of unhappy queens let us remember the most tragic 
of all royal ladies, Mary Queen of Scots, and visit at Windsor 
that mystery painting of her with her own execution scene 
inset at the side. She is kneeling at the block, her two ladies, 
Jane Kennedy and Elizabeth Curle, stand in the right back- 
ground, and the executioner with English officials are around 
her. Francis Legge, Keeper of the King’s Pictures in 1816, 
says that “ the executioner is standing by with the axe lifted 
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up; having struck one blow,” and a translation of the Latin 
words which form an inscription tally in a sinister manner : 
“In the presence of Queen Elizabeth’s commissioners and 
ministers, was this most august queen, daughter, wife, and 
mother of kings, cruelly wounded thrice by the executioner 
who at the third stroke severed her head from her body.” 

To pass to comedy, herein the same palace (but in the private 
apartments) is Hogarth’s portrait of David Garrick and his 
wife. Little Garrick, gay in a bright yellow waistcoat beneath 
a blue coat, and wearing a large button-hole, is in the act of 
composing a prologue to a comedy. His wife is playfully 
trying to upset his pose by snatching the quill pen from his 
hand. It is sad to relate that during the actual painting of the 
portrait Garrick and Hogarth started an argument which led 
to a violent quarrel and the painter, with artistic tempera- 
ment, daubed the eyes with a copious load of paint. It re- 
mained in store during Hogarth’s life and then was sent by 
his widow to Mrs. Garrick, coming eventually to George IV 
through the sale-room. 

So ends this little ramble in royal territory. 

Roy Bisuop. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue Pozitican Juncire: East anp WEst. 


BELATED recognition by the British Government of 
Ate dominant importance of Japan’s designs in the 

Far East had the apparent effect during the early days 
of February of suggesting that it might be well at any rate to 
cultivate peace nearer home. For many months it has been 
obvious to ordinary people, but not to the British Govern- 
ment, that the burden of simultaneous bad relations with 
Japan in the Far East and with Germany and Italy in Europe 
was too much of a bad thing. It conflicted with common sense 
and with the elementary strategic considerations which must 
underlie the policy of a nation that still maintained its 
imperialist interests. If, for instance, the British navy were 
to be confronted with an attack on Hong Kong, or if British 
economic or financial interests in China were to be still 
further challenged, it was obvious that the three thousand 
miles of communications through the Mediterranean had 
better be lined by the ships of a friendly rather than of an 
unfriendly Italy. In diplomatic practice, however, it takes 
months, sometimes years, for obvious facts to become obvious 
enough to Governments. 

It was not till the second week of February 1938, for in- 
stance, that the British Government showed any sign of a 
disposition to make a “ deal” with Italy, though the oppor- 
tunity had been wide open since the conclusion of the 
“ Gentleman’s Agreement ” on January 4th, 1937. In this 
section of last month’s ConTEmPporARY REVIEW an account 
was given of the latest attempts of the Italian Government 
to induce the British Government to talk away the bad 
relations that had obtained between the two countries since 
the Italian conquest of Abyssinia. In the middle of January 
this year the situation was one of a deadlock. By reason 
partly of the increasing pressure of Japan in the Far East a 
slight change was now slowly imposed upon the relationships 


of the Western European Powers. Europe as it were against 


its will was being forced into better behaviour. 

Curiously, the process was started by another of the 
recurrent French parliamentary crises, one effect of which 
was to illustrate the general rottenness of Europe and thus 
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to suggest that if the common interests of the European 
Powers in the Far East were to be protected against Japanese 
encroachment, it would first be necessary to modify the 
bitterness of the divisions in Europe itself. The position of 
France did not essentially differ from that of other countries. 
It is hard for the seismic disturbances of contemporary 
politics to be understood unless the general context be borne 
in mind. 

The context is simple enough. In the summer of 1914 there 
began a world revolution of such intensity and of such ele- 
mentary import that, although the process has already taken 
nearly a quarter of a century, the final results will probably 
not emerge for many more years. It is even obvious that 
governments could not plunge the whole world into war, as 
they did in 1914, without finding that they thereby destroyed 
the world as they had known it. What is to take the place of 
the social, political and economic structure that was brought 
down in 1914? Noone yet can tell. We are in one of the great 
transitional periods of history, and we do not know into what 
it is leading. Democracy, or the system of Liberalism and 
freedom in politics which we knew before the Great War, is 
at any rate a thing of the past. Russia, Germany and Italy 
among the Great Powers are the new type. The theoretical 
difference between bolshevik dictatorship on the one hand 
and national-socialist or fascist dictatorship on the other has 
no substance. In finance and economics the old capitalist 
system has been overthrown equally in the three countries. 
Political life is dictated without parliamentary sanction by 
those who have usurped power and who retain it by force. 
Political enemies are dismissed from their posts or shot. The 
“purge ”’ is a method as characteristic of the Wilhelmstrasse 
as of the Kremlin. In all three countries the Government 
confiscates private property to pay for its extravagances. 
They are all bankrupt, and all armed to the teeth. 

Though the private manufacture of armaments be one of 
the pet aversions of certain pacifist propagandists, yet the 
countries whose governments are all powerful over private 
enterprise have taken the leadership in the world’s armaments 
race. There is no check upon armaments expenditure when 
governments themselves are the manufacturers of armaments. 

In the countries called “‘ democratic,” for instance in 
Britain, France and the United States, political dictatorship 
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differs only in degree and in method from the dictatorship 
exercised in the titular dictatorship countries. The British 
Government confiscates more private property in one year 
than any other Government in the world. Within the past 
twelve months a capital tax has been added to income tax as 
the method of British Governmental extortion. It was placed 
on the Statute Book by a so-called ‘“‘ Conservative ’’ Govern- 
ment. Private enterprise and private liberty in all countries 
have in a greater or a lesser degree been abolished. Spain is 
engaged in a civil war of which the result will be merely to 
decide whether the dictatorship is to be imposed from the 
Left or from the Right. It will be all the same to the Spanish 
people. 


Tue Crisis In FRANCE. 


In France the process of bolshevisation came later than in 
most other countries of the world. It was only in June 1936 
that M. Blum presented the Third Republic with its first 
Socialist Government. It was in June of last year that 
M. Chautemps began his attempt to rescue France from the 
results of the first twelve months of her socialist practice. 
But M. Chautemps was attempting the impossible. He was 
dependent upon Socialist and Communist support, in other 
words upon the continuance of the Popular Front. M. Blum 
was Vice-President of his Cabinet, thereby symbolising the 
essential fact. 

M. Chautemps’ experiment culminated at the beginning of 
the present year in an attempt to recapture social order (which 
had been shattered under M. Blum’s Administration) by 
inviting the employers and the workers’ organisations to a 
peace conference. M. Gignoux, President of the Employers’ 
Federation, on January 10th accepted M. Chautemps’ invi- 
tation with so many reservations that his acceptance was 
in effect a refusal. None the less the conference duly met on 
January 12th. The big employers were not represented. 
M. Chautemps tried to launch what he called a Social Code 
by claiming thinly that he himself was the representative of 
the Radical Socialists and of big business. That device was 
so transparently unsound that the inevitable result began to 
be reflected in advance by a flight from the franc. In the early 
hours of January 14th, during a stormy session of the 
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Chamber, M. Chautemps himself recognised the inevitable 
and deliberately brought down his own Government by a 
studied provocation of the Communists. His Government 
was dependent upon Communist support. The particular 
circumstance was that M. Ramette, a Communist deputy, 
had wildly demanded an increased public expenditure, 
especially on public works, a sliding wage scale and increased 
unemployment pay. He added exultantly, but innocently : 
“Confronted with your words, M. le Président du Conseil, 
we have been concerned to express our legitimate anxiety, 
and if we do not vote against the order of the day it is solely 
because we do not wish to break up the Front Populaire.” 
M. Chautemps at once angrily retorted that the Communists 
had asked for their liberty (they had in fact done nothing of 
the kind), and they could have it. M. Blum and his Socialists 
decided to go with the Communists, and M. Chautemps there 
and then went to President Lebrun to hand in his resignation 
(5 a.m., January 14th). 

It has to be remembered that the focus of politics in Paris 
is persons rather than parties. The many “party” groupings 
are formed round a particular person. They are a shifting 
conformation. M. Chautemps’ following, known as the 
Radical Socialists, are in effect a party of the Right. In 
the Chamber their strength was as four is to six against the 
Socialists and as four is to three against the Communists. In 
the Senate they commanded almost a majority over all other 
groupings. M. Chautemps of necessity had tried to carry with 
him the Left groupings in an attempt to undo the work of the 
Left. The experiment did not make sense. Its failure, when 
established, confronted Paris with an insoluble problem. 
Even more alarming than the social unrest was the magnitude 
of the financial burden that France in common with all 
countries had to face. The normal amount of annual post-war 
borrowing resorted to by the French Treasury had in the past 
three years been doubled by the cost of additional or abnormal 
armaments. The additional expense incurred in those years 
totalled no less gigantic a sum than 45,000,000,000 francs. 
Still further expense had now to be faced to counter an 
eae programme of naval expenditure just announced 

y Italy. 
After five days of concentrated lobbying in which M. Lebrun 
in turn vainly called upon M. Chautemps, M. Daladier and 
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M. Sarraut to form the new government, M. Chautemps on a 
second attempt (January 18th) was successful. He thereby 
did something that looked interesting to the student of French 
internal politics. What he set up did indeed look like a land- 
mark in the recent evolution of party politics. In 1936 
M. Blum had launched a predominantly Socialist Government 
and had constituted the Popular Front on a full Socialist 
basis. In 1937 M. Blum reaped his own harvest and a new 
government was formed by the Radical-Socialists under 
M. Chautemps. But the Chautemps Government still rested 
upon the Popular Front. Now in 1938 M. Chautemps formed 
a Radical Socialist Government without the participation of 
the Socialists, and thereby in appearance reverted to the 
situation of 1924, when a Radical Socialist Administration 
was launched by M. Herriot. But the evolution from a 
Socialist-cum-Radical-Socialist to a Radical-Socialist-cum- 
Socialist and then to a pure Radical Socialist Government 
was, however, conditioned by the circumstance that though 
M. Chautemps now had neither Socialists nor Communists in 
his Cabinet he was still dependent on Socialist and Communist 
support in the Chamber. He could be outvoted by two to one. 
Moreover, the Radical-Socialists, though in their practice, 
especially in economics and finance, they belonged to the 
Right, by tradition and by political theory they belonged to 
the Left. M. Chautemps therefore had to retain for his 
Government the label of the Popular Front. 

From the general European point of view M. Chautemps’ 
first important act as the new Prime Minister of France was 
to unify the system of national defence. Three days after the 
constitution of his Government he invested M. Daladier, 
Minister of National Defence and War in the new Cabinet, 
with powers of co-ordination and control over the Ministries 
of Marine and Air. Unity of command in time of war was 
thus assured in advance. To complete the scheme General 
Gamelin, Chief of the General Staff of the Army, became 
Chief of the General Staff of National Defence ; and Con- 
troller-General Jacomet, Secretary-General of the Ministry of 
War, became Secretary-General of National Defence. 

As often before, the irony of French parliamentary politics 
was thereupon neatly illustrated. On January 21st the new 
Chautemps Government appeared for the first time before the 
Chamber. It was the same Chamber that had brought him 
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down a week before, but it now voted him a measure of con- 
fidence by the devastating majority of 501 to one. The 
Socialists and Communists who were responsible for that vote 
were giving their enthusiastic support to a new Government 
which differed from the old only in having dropped them- 


selves. 


Unrest AT GENEVA. 


It happened that several other events conspired with the 
French domestic crisis to suggest that Europe might be 
capable of something better than dissension and mischief. 
The League of Nations Council—the hundredth of the series 
—was to have met in Geneva on January 17th but had to be 
postponed to January 26th because of the French crisis. The 
main business before the Council was to consider whether 
the League of Nations could survive. Next, there was a 
certain amount of discomfort in Germany over the growing 
recognition that one of the incentives to Japanese defiance of 
European, including German, interests in the Far East had 
been the acute dissensions between the so-called “‘ democratic” 
and the so-called “ totalitarian ” states in Europe, a circum- 
stance which gave an ironic turn to Germany’s membership 
of the Three-Power Pact signed in Rome last November. 
Next, Mr. Van Zeeland’s report on economic conditions was 
known to be ready for submission in its final form to the 
British and French Governments, which had invited him to 
make the investigation, and it was known also that the report 
would have the effect of emphasising in a practical form the 
harm done by the persisting political barriers placed against 
normal international trade. The sense of that warning was 
fortified by certain pressure that had been brought to bear 
upon the British Government by important City influences 
with a view to exploring as a matter of emergency the possi- 
bility of renewed contact in trade and in finance between 
Britain and Germany. The private City pressure was openly 
supported in one public speech after another. The Chairman 
of Barclays Bank, for example, declared that “the interna- 
tional financial machine has been impeded for too long, and 
there is a risk of the brake becoming rusted to the wheel. A 


resumption of overseas lending . . . would supply a much 
needed lubricant.” 
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The general sense of awakened dissatisfaction was increased 
when Mr. Eden and M. Delbos reached Geneva on January 
26th. They were faced with a lately accentuated condition 
of confusion among the small Powers. Those Powers had 
been alarmed by the alignment of the League on one side of 
the potential European division into warring camps. Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Rumania and 
Poland had taken the deliberate precaution of advertising 
their independence of the Geneva “camp.” Those earnest 
people who feel deeply about the horrors of the dictatorship 
countries and who by their indignation emphasise the 
European divisions, happen also for the most part to be the 
same people who most earnestly believe in the League of 
Nations. Their very prosecution of one of their causes is a 
source of embarrassment to another of their causes. The 
Geneva spectacle was no less ironic than that of the small 
European Powers being driven into a panic by the League of 
Nations itself, for the reason that the League of Nations had 
been jockeyed into the virtual position of partisan between 
two great groups of armed Powers; and the small Powers 
with the realism imposed upon them by the threat to their 
very existence were not sure that from their point of view the 
League of Nations was not the wrong camp. Colonel Beck, 
Foreign Minister of Poland, in January denounced the League 
Covenant. 

It thus came about that the small Powers put the Great 
Powers to shame. Britain, France and Russia were members 
of the League. Germany, Italy, Japan and the United States 
were not. How then could the League safeguard the peace? 
It threatened to do the very opposite. If the League of 
Nations became, not a method of closing the differences 
between States, but a method of emphasising them and mak- 
ing an issue of them, how could the small Powers place their 
confidence in it? Mr. Eden, in a speech he made to the Council 
on January 27th, showed an incipient appreciation of so 
ironical a situation by declaring that the British Government 
“ will welcome any co-operation in the work of the League 
which non-members may be disposed to give” and would 
“do all in their power to ensure that the League shall not 
become the home of any ideology save that of peace through 
international co-operation.” 
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EvuroPE AND THE Far EAstT. 


By the end of January the spectacle presented by Europe 
was one of almost complete chaos. The Great Powers were 
divided into two camps, with Britain, France and Russia on 
one side, Germany and Italy on the other. The League of 
Nations, meeting for its hundredth session in Geneva, was 
making an exhibition of its own reduction to absurdity. Spain 
was held in the grip of an obstinate civil war, Germany and 
Italy being ideologically identified with one side in the war, 
and Britain, France and Russia with the other. 

In the Far East meanwhile Japan was embarked upon the 
gigantic enterprise of annexing China to the complete dis- 
regard of the substantial interests of the European Powers 
in China. The Yangtze was virtually controlled by Japan 
because the ships of no other Power could penetrate up river 
in safety. The fall of Nanking had induced Tokyo to consider 
the formulation of its precise ultimate claims. On January 
16th the Japanese Government announced its readiness to 
build up a rejuvenated China in co-operation with a new 
Chinese Government. But China—it was possible for the 
first time in a quarter of a century to speak of “‘ China” as a 
recognisable single entity—was not ready to capitulate. On 
the very day following Japan’s offer to “‘ rejuvenate ”’ China, 
the Chinese forces answered by a renewed offensive on three 
fronts. Though Japan now had to face the necessity of fight- 
ing every inch of the way against an incalculable and probably 
inexhaustible country, yet she left no doubt of her determina- 
tion to face the prospect. In population China outnumbers 
Japan by five to one. That factor in the long run must count, 
especially as signs are not wanting of an increasing spirit of 
resistance among the Chinese higher command. On January 
21st the Chinese military headquarters at Hankow announced 
that several high officers of the army had been executed, many 
more dismissed, and one general degraded, for failure to carry 
out orders. The purge is always a disquieting method, indica- 
tive of weakness, not of strength. But in this particular case 
the interesting thing was that for the first time in a generation 
evidence was shown of an effective central control over the 
armed forces of China. 

Faced with the failure of the attempt to conquer China by 
China’s voluntary surrender, the Japanese Government 
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grimly proceeded to outline its further plan. On January 22nd 
Mr. Hirota, Japanese Foreign Minister, made a more than 
usually unrestrained statement to the Diet. Machiavelli’s 
“ Principe ” was never more greatly flattered. A Far Eastern 
bloc dominated by Japan was the single theme of Mr. Hirota’s 
discourse. Yet he developed it with the now familiar finesse 
and gaunt irony of the Japanese mind. “ Japan,” he said, 
“has no territorial ambitions in China.” She respected “ the 
rights and interests of third Powers.” He gave a warning to 
Great Britain, who, he said, was expected to “ comprehend 
correctly Japan’s position in Eastern Asia” and to “ co- 
operate with Japan.” In short, he foreshadowed a vast 
Japanese Empire and gave out for the comfort of his pro- 
jected victims the assurance that neither Chinese nor foreign 
territory or interests would suffer, if only that territory and 
those interests were surrendered to Japan without further 
ado. 

The Far East had become the scene of one of history’s great 
wars of conquest. Europe was sunk in political vendetta and 
competitive armament. America was forced into another 
demonstration of her rdle as Greek chorus to world affairs. 
On January 28th Mr. Roosevelt was diverted from his 
routine business of confusing the American people by retain- 
ing in form the capitalist system while making it certain that 
he would never allow that system to work. On that day he 
sent a message to Congress asking for a large increase in naval 
expenditure. His programme was estimated to cost some 
£160,000,000. He declared that “ our national defence is, in 
the light of the increasing armaments of other nations, 
inadequate for the purposes of national security.” His tone 
was defensive, whereby he contrived to give a deserved 
commentary on the state of the world. 


Tue GERMAN ‘“ PuRGE.” 


It was in such a background that Herr Hitler decided to 
stage the second great “ purge ” of his career. January 30th 
last was the fifth anniversay of his assumption of power. It 
had been his custom on each anniversary to convene the 
Reichstag and to make a studied statement of his past 
achievements and future plans. This time the meeting of the 
Reichstag was postponed and the usual speech was not made. 
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For ten days the outside world resounded with speculation 
about what was happening in Germany. The answer came 
suddenly on February 4th, when Herr Hitler announced a 
sweeping list of changes in the personnel of his colleagues, 
political and military. Field-Marshal von Blomberg, War 
Minister, and General Freiherr von Fritsch, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, resigned. Seven Army Generals and six 
Air Force Generals retired. Disciplinary measures were ex- 
pected to be taken against many other officers. General von 
Brauchitsch was made Commander-in-Chief of the Army ; 
but Herr Hitler himself took over the supreme command of 
all the armed forces, with General Keitel, head of the Wehr- 
macht Office in the War Ministry, as his Chief of Staff. 

On the political side Baron von Neurath was appointed 
President of a new secret Cabinet Council with the specific 
duty of advising Herr Hitler on diplomatic matters, and 
Herr von Ribbentrop, Ambassador to Great Britain, took his 
place as Foreign Minister. The Ambassadors to Austria, 
Italy and Japan were to be recalled. 

At the same time it was made known that Herr Hitler 
would address the postponed Reichstag on February zoth. 
This paper had to be written before that speech was made. 
Those who were closely in touch with him claimed to have 
some ground for the opinion that Herr Hitler diagnosed the 
year 1938 as a critical year for Germany. After 1938, so ran 
the argument, the balance of armed force potentially arrayed 
against him would go heavily against him, chiefly as a result 
of the British rearmament programme. The Halifax mission 
had failed to excite any disposition in the British Government 
to grant any measure of colonial satisfaction to Germany. 
From the point of view of prestige the alternative field of 
diplomatic success was the extension in some form or another 
of German influence to the Germans over the border, especially 
in Austria. It was no longer the opinion of any serious person 
in any country that Herr Hitler would send his troops either 
into Czechoslovakia or into Austria. But it certainly was the 
opinion of many serious people that the denial of colonial 
satisfaction implied an inevitable alternative ambition in 
south-east Europe. How that ambition was to be achieved 
no one yet could tell. During the first fortnight of February 
the German press was quieter than it could ever be remem- 
bered to have been during the five years of National-Socialist 


; 
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Government. It was obvious that Dr. Goebbels was deliber- 
ately withholding all information. 

It happened at the same time that attention was again 
attracted to the European implications of the war in Spain. 
The Non-Intervention Committee burst into new activity. 
Conversations between Mr. Eden, Lord Plymouth, Count 
Grandi and M. Corbin led to a general deduction, not dis- 
couraged in any quarter, that at last an agreement might be 
reached in the Non-Intervention Committee about the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Spain. Signor Mussolini indeed 
no longer discouraged those who speculated upon the chances 
of an Italian withdrawal. Those who in the British press did 
speculate upon such a possibility went on for the most part to 
misread their own evidence, or to allow their wish to father 
their thought. To the minds of the well-informed people 
there was no doubt that General Franco had no further desire 
for the assistance of Italian or any other foreign troops ; and 
that Signor Mussolini had so many troops in Abyssinia and 
in Libya that even without his commitments in Spain his 
home forces were seriously depleted. The protracted war in 
Spain therefore was known to have placed a strain upon the 
Italian forces such as Signor Mussolini would gladly relax. 
But in the minds of many British commentators the deduction 
was made that Signor Mussolini was about to “ scuttle ” from 
Spain, and that the Berlin-Rome axis was on the point of 
collapse from the very weakness both of Germany and of 
Italy. 

No delusion could have been more dangerous. It was no 
secret that Herr Hitler was as determined as was Signor 
Mussolini that General Franco should be given immediate 
belligerent rights so that he could cut off Barcelona from sea- 
borne supplies. There was not a shadow of doubt that General 
Franco, Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini had reached an 
understanding on that point. It was probably not an accident 
that at the very time when the evacuation of Italian troops 


from Spain was raising premature hopes in Britain and in 


France that the Spanish problem in its international aspect 
was as good as settled, there occurred another outbreak 
of “piracy”? in the Mediterranean. The British steamer 
Endymion was sunk by torpedo on January 31st, when 
steaming off the coast of Spain. Ten persons were drowned, 
including one woman. On the following day Mr. Duff Cooper 
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informed the House of Commons that the naval patrol would 
forthwith be increased. On February znd Mr. Eden added 
to that information by recalling the provision of the Nyon 
Agreement that warships should be empowered to counter- 
attack pirate submarines. On that same day both M. Corbin 
and Count Grandi discussed the emergency with Mr. Eden. 
On February 4th another outrage was perpetrated, the worst 
of the series that had begun last August. The British steamer 
Alcira was bombed and sunk off the coast of Spain by two 
seaplanes displaying General Franco’s mark of the black St. 
Andrew’s cross. The crew were saved, but there was no doubt 
left in any mind that General Franco was giving deliberate 
warning that he was determined to have belligerent rights 
at sea. What was interesting was that Italy joined with 
France in supporting the British Government in a scheme 
whereby the warships of the three Powers were instructed to 
sink at sight any submarine found submerged on the shipping 
routes established by the Nyon Conference. On the very day 
when the attack was made on the Endymion the Burgos 
Administration was dissolved, after serving as General 
Franco’s political headquarters for fifteen months. In its 
place he proclaimed a “ Government of the Nation” with 
himself as Prime Minister. 

By the middle of February, therefore, the general facts of 
the world were that the United States had announced an 
enlarged programme of naval building ; Japan was prosecut- 
ing her conquest of the Far East ; France had passed through 
a parliamentary crisis and had set up a unified command of all 
the armed forces for use in war ; General Franco had set up a 
formal government in that part of Spain which he controlled, 
and had made it known that he had not abandoned his claim 
to belligerent rights ; Germany had carried out a purge of 
leading army generals who were known to have differed from 
Herr Hitler not so much on matters of high policy as on the 
appropriate time for giving effect to them; Italy and Ger- 
many had decided to withdraw from military, but not from 
technical, participation in the Spanish war, but were deter- 
mined to give full support to General Franco’s claim to 
belligerent status; and Europe as a whole was waiting 
anxiously for the statement that was due to be made in the 
Reichstag by Herr Hitler on February 2oth. 


GrorGE GLaAscow. 
February 12th, 1938. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS IN 1936." 


The publication of the 1936 volume of the annual Survey 
of International A ffatrs, issued under the auspices of Chatham 
House, will be welcomed by students who find in Professor 
Arnold J. Toynbee’s yearly reviews indispensable aids to an 
adequate knowledge of post-war affairs. The bulk of this 
new volume of a thousand pages has been written by Pro- 
fessor Toynbee with the assistance, as previously, of Mr. 
V. M. Boulter. Economic affairs have been treated by Mr. 
H. V. Hodson. Developments in America and the Far East 
are dealt with respectively by Miss Katherine Duff and Mr. 
G. E. Hubbard. There are also contributions by Mr. D. A. 
Routh on the Montreux Convention of July 1936 and by 
Mr. H. Beeby on the administration of the Palestine Mandate 
during 1935-6. Upon a number of other questions also the 
narrative is not confined to the year 1936. It includes, for 
instance, the course of Anglo-Egyptian relations from the 
breakdown of the London negotiations in 1930 to the con- 
summation of the 1936 Treaty ; and the efforts of mediation 
in the Chaco Boreal War from 1934 to the cessation of 


* Survey of International Affairs, 1936. By Arnold J. Toynbee, assisted by V. M. 
Boulter. Oxford University Press. 
VoL, CLI. 24. 
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hostilities in June 1935; and the subsequent attempts at a 
permanent settlement up to the spring of 1937. The history of 
Austria and Hungary vis-a-vis Germany and Italy naturally 
includes 1935. On the other hand this volume excludes the 
Abyssinian issue which was dealt with in the Survey for 1935 
and has reserved for its successor the early stages of the 
Spanish imbroglio and the policy of non-intervention. 

The Survey is written and compiled with admirable 
lucidity, precision and objectivity, though the difficulties, 
even impossibility, of assessing the lasting value of many 
events are obviously, and admittedly, manifest. The Anglo- 
Italian Declaration of January 2nd, 1937, for example, failed 
to create any durable improvement in the relations of the two 
countries. Again in Czechoslovakia Professor Toynbee 
convicts the excessive optimism of those who thought at the 
end of 1936 that the Sudetendeutsch movement had passed its 
zenith. But most remarkable was the more conciliatory and 
pacific attitude of Japan towards China and Russia but which 
has proved only the calm before the present Japanese storm 
of aggression. There can be little doubt, however, of the 
basic tendencies in international affairs during 1936. “ The 
most conspicuous and widespread movement,” as Professor 
Toynbee shows, was the retreat, at times almost a rout, of the 
forces that since the institution of the League had been 
supporting an international collective system. The pacific 
passivity of Great Britain and France disclosed apparent 
weakness in the face of Italian aggression and the German 
military reoccupation of the Rhineland. With the failure of 
collectivism and the marked success of the treaty-breaking 
Powers there was a search for the old forms of security. 
Among all nations great and small, authoritarian and demo- 
cratic, there was the consistent rearmament movement 
which Professor Toynbee treats as “‘ one of the most ominous 
and the most notable features ” of the year. For the smaller 
Powers armaments alone can never be sufficient and hence 
there was the general tendency to reconsider their inter- 
national situations, either in the direction of neutrality or 
alliance. “The most striking move towards detachment ” 
was that of Belgium, and Professor Toynbee also lays particu- 
lar stress upon the attitude of Poland. By reaffirming her 
attachment to France, as a counterpoise to her German 
Pact, Poland was emphasising her neutrality and by her 
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rapprochement with Rumania was endeavouring to recreate a 
cordon sanitaire between Germany and Russia. The conclusion 
of the Austro-German Agreement, followed by the erection of 
the Berlin-Rome axis, was succeeded by increased tension 
between Germany and Russia over Czechoslovakia. Under 
German pressure and from motives of self-interest Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania were inclined to leave Czechoslovakia in 
the lurch, and there was also a loosening in the Balkan 
Entente with an inclination to detachment by Greece. In 
1936 it was “almost imperative to view the history of 
Central and Eastern Europe,” if not Europe as a whole, from 
the viewpoint of Russo-German rivalry. 

Encouraged by the success of Italy and Japan both Russia 
and Germany ‘“ were rising menacingly to their feet ” and 
their competing propaganda campaigns “ were perhaps the 
most prominent features in the international history of the 
year.” It was significant, however, that while fascism had 
caught the missionary spirit of communism, in Russia the 
Communist International was under eclipse as Stalin sought 
for an anti-fascist front with the democracies. If these 
so-called ideologies, which as Professor Toynbee points out 
were growing in rivalry as they converged in similarity, were 
radiating through the world, there was in 1936 “ no cogent 
evidence ” that Christianity would be subjugated nor proof 
that liberalism would disappear. Indeed the Blum Govern- 
ment and the Rexist fiasco in Belgium demonstrated its 
latent power of resistance. The ideological Great Powers, 
however, were reassuming in 1936 at the expense of all 
lesser States “‘that monopoly of the international arena 
which they had held during the century ending in the General 
War 1914-18.” 

In his section on economic affairs, Mr. H. V. Hodson 
discusses in particular the termination of the gold bloc by the 
Three-Power Currency Declaration and the general rise in 
prices. There is no evidence, he argues, to show any clear 
direct connection between the latter and rearmament ; and 
also the effect of attempts at national self-sufficiency can be 
exaggerated easily. Nevertheless figures suggest that “ no 
error is made in ascribing to rearmament a considerable part 
of the stimulus to general industrial activity in Western 
countries, and therefore individually to higher prices for 


industrial raw materials.” 
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Professor Allison Peers’ study of Catalonia* supplements 
his admirable work The Spanish Tragedy, reviewed in these 
pages a year ago. Nobody in England can speak with greater 
authority on Spanish and Catalan history and literature, and 
his latest book fully maintains his reputation. The first half 
of the volume records the troubled fortunes of the Catalonian 
nation from its union with Aragon in the Middle Ages to the 
reign of Alfonso XIII and the coming of the world war. 
The second half relates in greater detail the movement 
towards autonomy in the last half-century, the struggle with 
Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship, the triumph of the national 
cause with the establishment of the Republic in 1931, the 
mad adventure of the revolt of 1934 when the Centre-Right 
came to power in Madrid, the restoration of autonomy when 
the Left won the election of February 1936, and finally the 
civil war which began in July 1936. 

The leading actors on the stage—Macia, Companys, 
Azaiia, Lerroux—are clearly portrayed, and the strength of 
the national demand for autonomy is demonstrated on every 
page. 

Whatever might have been the case in other parts of Spain, in 
Catalonia a military rebellion could find no justification in the 
state of the country. With its self-government restored, and with 
every reason to hope that all the public services conceded to the 
Generalitat by the 1932 statute would shortly be transferred to it, 
Catalonia desired only to be left alone to organise its life as it had 
been unable to do for five centuries. At the very moment when 
such a period of peace at last seemed to be in prospect, a rebellion, 
in appearance as reckless and insensate as the Dencas-Badia 


insurrection of nearly two years earlier, destroyed all hope of an 
immediate return to prosperity. 


The rebels in Catalonia were promptly suppressed, but else- 
where Franco marched rapidly forward. Moreover the rising 
in Barcelona unleashed the most savage passions and brought 
the worst elements to the top. Of the terror which raged in 
the great city for many weeks Professor Peers speaks with 
just severity. 

The Catalans differ from the rest of Spain in race, language 
and tradition, but in cruelty there is unfortunately nothing 


* Catalonia Infelix. Methuen. 
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to choose between them. Moreover, though as a people they 
are harder workers, they are equally lacking in the spirit of 
compromise and co-operation. The author closes on a note of 
sadness. “ For none of the peoples of Spain is the immediate 
outlook darker than for the Catalonians.”” Whether the rebels 
or the Government win, he sees little prospect of the autonomy 
which Catalonia desires and needs ; for it is Anarcho-Syndical- 
ism, he assures us, which dominates the province at the present 
time. Foreign lovers of Spain who have kept their heads 
know perfectly well what the country needs—a progressive 
government at Madrid capable of carrying out urgently 
needed educational and economic reforms, the maximum of 
autonomy for Basques and Catalans, and outward respect for 
the Church, which, despite its unpopularity in many sections 
of the working classes, is too deeply rooted in the national 


life to be ignored. G. P. G. 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES IN GERMANY, 
1830-1900.* 


Is an historian entitled to review this book? It deals with 
sociology and literature, yet I hope that the answer will be 
in the affirmative. For it is a very original and personal piece 
of work and a valuable contribution to historical research. 
Certainly, we historians are the most broadminded and 
generous people in the world ; we are even prepared to learn 
from these dangerous modern busybodies who always sneer 
at us, I mean the sociologists. Dr. Kohn-Bramstedt, who has 
now added a London Doctorate to his Berlin degree, combines 
extraordinary literary knowledge with wide historical reading 
and has thus collected the necessary material for answering 
several new questions. One of the charms of the book is that 
of meeting many old acquaintances in a new garb. Proble- 
matische Naturen, Soll und Haben, Die Ritter vom Geiste— 
admired by our grandfathers, discussed by our parents, and in 
spite of some indulgent smiling swallowed even by ourselves 
—these and many other lesser works are examined as sources 
for a scholarly interpretation of the ruling factors in the 
history of the fatherland. 


* Aristocracy and the Middle Classes in Germany, Soctal Types in German Literature, 
1830-1900. By Ernst Kohn-Bramstedt. With a foreword by Dr. G. P. Gooch. London. 
P. S. King & Son Ltd., S.W.1. 
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Some authors have dropped the use of the technical term 
“ middle class.” Dr. Kohn-Bramstedt is, I think, right to 
resume the word and to amplify it by a large variety of 
conceptions and observations. For the last hundred years 
the position of the German middle class has been the central 
problem of our social history. About 1820 there was a 
middle class which formed the real kernel of German life: 
bound to the soil, skilful in every kind of artisanship, produc- 
ing able scholars and reliable administrators, respectable, 
loyal, steady, educated. The ruling aristocracy could not 
obtain better subjects; the servants and tenants, the labourers 
and apprentices, could not imagine more considerate masters. 
Thirty years later this wonderful social pyramid is in full 
disintegration. Capitalism has formed a new wealthy 
patriciate which attacks the aristocracy, which suppresses 
and exploits the lower middle class, which gives work to the 
big class of paupers, that unpleasant group, the irritation and 
despair of old-fashioned administration. The intelligence and 
organising gift of the employers saved innumerable people 
in Germany from starving, for it should be kept in mind that 
a huge army of workmen existed before adequate work could 
be found for them. The industrial revolution in Germany, 
which came so much later than in this country, forms the 
background for the author’s studies. What was the attitude 
of the aristocracy ? It is illuminating to learn how the differ- 
ent types of the aristocracy were affected by the new deal. 
The upper classes, of course, the princes and counts of the 
old Holy Roman Empire, remained in the main rich, indepen- 
dent and influential landowners. The second class, the barons 
of the Uradel, had first to make their peace with capitalism 
by taking part in business, for it was the only way of keeping 
up their social standard and maintaining the castle or 
mansion on the old estate. Many a member of this class was 
not clever enough to find the right way in time. The younger 
sons and daughters of all these families had to obtain a position 
somewhere in the new bourgeois society. They brought with 
them a title and an immense family pride, both of which were 
in many respects attractive to the upstarts of the middle 
class. The daughter of the wealthy banker felt herself deeply 
honoured by marriage with a coronet; the able military 
officer or civil servant was only too glad to use the brilliant 
name of his fiancée as a key to the most select social circles. 
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Intermarriage between the aristocracy and the middle class 
became a problem of psychological and social importance in 
Germany as in no other country on the Continent, because the 
social superiority of the noblemen was nowhere else so un- 
broken by the revolutions of the last century. Even the 
lowest class, the Briefadel, whose titles might have been 
bestowed by any princelet and who did not enjoy much 
reputation amongst the connoisseurs, even that class of 
knights had the benefit of many social privileges and, for 
obvious reasons, laid special emphasis on its dignity. For the 
laymen there was no visible difference between the “ von ” 
of the Uradel rooted in the period of the Crusades and the 
“von” bestowed by the recent favour of some petty Duke. 
Hereditary ennoblement in Prussia was practically available 
for every General or Cabinet Minister; in South Germany 
personal knighthood was linked with the commander class 
of some orders of merit, and therefore became so ordinary 
that many commoners of old families did not make use of it 
out of self-respect. The clash of burghers and noblemen, their 
mutual attraction by interest and curiosity, the disappoint- 
ments, the dislike, even the hatred resulting from so perma- 
nent a tension, became an inexhaustible theme for the German 
novel. Historically, the result of all these achievements was 
the well-known alliance between the German aristocracy of 
whatever kind and the rich patriciate, and the resultant 
formation of a new upper class receiving its political direction 
chiefly from industrial capital, with the essential stipulation 
that the social and economic standard of the Junkers had to 
be kept up, if necessary even by the occasional sacrifice of 
national wealth and interests. 

The last and most startling development of modern German 
social history could not be discussed by the author because 


it is the outcome of contemporary events. A new middle 


class has been formed after the definite breakdown of its 
predecessor in consequence of the ruin caused by the inflation. 
Only a comparatively small group could save any property 
from so terrible a catastrophe. The majority lost their 
money but neither their social self-respect nor their ambitions. 
Penniless, they felt instinctive dislike for proletarian ideas 
or sentiments. They were anxious to adopt any slogan which 
promised to raise them again. The struggle was not so much 
that between the upper and the lower classes as that between 
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the members of the same social class. The new German middle 
class, concealing their empty purses under a cloak of envy 
and ambition, offered excellent material for the ideas of 
National Socialism. 

What I like most in Dr. Kohn’s book are his acute observa- 
tions and his epigrammatic remarks on snobs, upstarts and 
philistines in the fatherland. The philistine especially is an 
illuminating subject for any study of German social history. 
He is immortal because of his marvellous capacity for chang- 
ing colour. He is the same again and again, the same in self- 
sufficiency, in boasting and bragging, in a hidden sense of 
inferiority, in his need for highbrow words, in his particular 
manner of satisfying his emotions by half-artistic rubbish. 
In other countries the philistine is merely the harmless and 
boring middle-class type without taste and interest. In 
Germany, the most amusing type will even assume heroic 
and Bohemian pretensions ; he longs to startle people and to 
become the centre of passionate discussions. As a well-known 
author has effectively put it: in Germany the philistine is 
always your neighbour. It is to be hoped that Dr. Kohn- 
Bramstedt will continue his stimulating studies. 

Veit VALENTIN. 


POTEMKIN. AND. CATHERINE S TEE 
GREATS 


For two and a half centuries, since the advent of Peter the 
Great, Russia has been a mystery which Western Europe has 
failed to solve. But history seems at least to show that her 
power, if not her prosperity, depends upon individual leader- 
ship. During these eight generations, her outstanding leaders 
are usually accounted no more than seven: Peter, his true 
successor Catherine, her grandsons Alexander and Nicholas, 
and the three revolutionaries Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin. 
Among them Peter alone can rank as a true-born Slav, for 
Lenin was probably less than half Russian in blood. These 
facts suggest the dazzling prize that may await the discoverer 
of the true Potemkin. The tradition which made him an 
indolent egotist, supreme only in creating illusion, has long 
been suspect, and students have surmised that the conqueror 


* Potemkin. By George Soloveytchik. Thornton Butterworth, 
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of Catherine and the Turks, the creator of Kherson, Sebas- 
topol, Odessa, Nikolaiev and the Russian fleet must be a 
considerable man. It is at least suggestive that between 
1774, when at twenty-five he became Catherine’s favourite, 
and 1791, when his death left her desolate, she, whose foible 
as all agreed was vanity, ascribed Russia’s success to him. 
“You,” she declared, “have given me means to be an 
empress,” and he was her consort, her prompter and her 
agent, military, diplomatic and social, right through those 
amazing seventeen years. His vast accumulation of wealth 
and titles, the homage paid him by Russians and foreigners 
alike, his achievements in empire-building of every kind—all 
this no less than his culture, eccentricity, vice and splendour, 
makes him a fascinating subject for research. Should Potem- 
kin denote the second in genius among Russian statesmen, 
a name ranking with Peter, Masaryk and Pilsudski in the 
forefront of the great Slavonic world? 

Rich as may be the prize, however, it is not astonishing 
that no full biography of Potemkin has yet appeared. The 
biographer must surmount the broad barrier between Musco- 
vite and European sources which was heightened in 1917. 
He must penetrate the German Catherine as well as the 
Russian Potemkin, when even the hieroglyphics of their 
amorous correspondence remain undeciphered. The Russian 
environment, the politics of Europe, the eighteenth-century 
atmosphere must all be understood. Potemkin, as his con- 
temporaries described him, beckoning a woman with one hand 
and signing the cross with the other, with lust unsated by five 
cherished nieces, finding a full dozen paramours for his 
empress-wife while she allowed him equal liberty—such is 
not every student’s meat. 

Mr. Soloveytchik, in his attractive volume of some 350 
pages, may justly claim to have neither evaded nor perverted 
the facts of “a great story that needed telling.” Though he 
makes no attempt to rival the balanced brilliance of a Ségur 
or the ant-like industry of an Adamczyk, his work is more 
comprehensive and fruitful than their design allows. As a 
Slav he has kinship with Potemkin ; as a resident in England, 
France and Sweden, he can appreciate Catherine and the non- 
Slavonic world. The Slav, it is true, is wont to rank the spirit 
above the letter and to scorn our quasi-legal reverence for 
time, while no foreigner adopts the precise national implication 
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of every word in our language. In hard fact, Paul was not 
twenty-one in 1772, nor was there a campaign of 1764-74, 
while Peter III was no more “ sadistic” than Catherine a 
“temperamental” woman with a “ morbid” interest in 
Prussia and a “ shifty ” foreign policy, nor Cathcart a useful 
ambassador nor Galitsin a great general. France could no 
more be “ sure of her hold over Russia ” than could Potemkin 
line with cheering crowds 500 miles beside the Dnieper. The 
reader of despatches, moreover, should not forget that many 
are written to be read in the country of their origin and that 
few diplomatists do not exaggerate their own intimacy with 
the local court. But we must enjoy and gratefully recognise 
the amplitude of Mr. Soloveytchik’s citation of contemporary 
records and his unfeigned interest in his hero and his times. 
Thanks to his bold and skilful brush-work the giant figure of 
the most grandiose among adventurers remains imprinted on 
the reader’s mind. 

From all his store of vivid anecdote perhaps the most 
revealing is the account of Potemkin when, weary and 
dejected, he was awakened by the preliminary fireworks of a 
lavish municipal welcome at Mohilev. An enormous shapeless 
body with a sinister-looking one-eyed dishevelled head 
emerged from the carriage to sulk through an elaborate 
service in the Cathedral, endless presentations, deputations 
of all kinds and odes in five languages. Having publicly 
imbibed one of his fifteen daily bowls of cabbage soup, he 
demanded coffee, only to dismiss it with the characteristic 
lamentation: “I only wanted to long for something and 
even here I have been done out of my pleasure.” Often a poet 
and always a theologian, he next discussed religion with the 
Greek and Latin Archbishops, the Grand Rabbi and an 
Evangelical, to whom he declared that he was about to 
become a monk. The ensuing ball he attended in an old 
dressing gown and little else, but next day resumed his role 
of court dandy and statesman—“ straight, magnanimous and 
loyal . . . with a genius for organisation . . . and never a 
hypocrite.” “ He is an honest man, he is a good man, he is 
a great man,” wrote Suvorov, the supreme Russian soldier, 

and I would be happy to die for him.”” Many eminent con- 
temporaries, the supreme diplomat, Harris, among them, gave 
him unstinted admiration. Others, such as Nolcken, often 
predicted and indeed recorded his fall, only to admit, a few 
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months later, his restoration. Mr. Soloveytchik surmises that 

he and his imperial partner staged quarrels to hoodwink the 

politicians—an interesting suggestion in a stimulating book. 
W. F. Reppaway. 


VICTORIAN WRITERS AND 
eWENDPLETH-CENTURY LITERATURE. 


In a series of learned and illuminating studies which suggest 
the lecturer rather than the essayist, Dr. Routh reveals the 
passing of the Victorian era as an illusion because its great 
writers were faced with the problem that still baffles their 
successors : namely, the spiritual interpretation of an age in 
which science is moulding the conditions and destiny of 
mankind. 


So the Victorians were really in sympathy with the iconoclasm 
of our age... and nearly all our most destructive and daring ideals 
were freely mooted among our fathers and grandfathers . . . and 
we are living on the thoughts which they originated (or in their 
turn borrowed from their predecessors), especially when we con- 
demn them as unprogressive. 


They, too, were conscious of a disparity between insight and 
experience, that rift which Heine noted as spreading across 
culture since its wholeness in antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
But they were purposive and confident, “ at one with life,” 
however much they revolted against contemporary circum- 
stances and ideas; while moderns lacking their intellectual 
and emotional earnestness are ‘‘ deadened by the worst of all 
spiritual problems, the blight of aimlessness.” Yet the author 
traces its source to great Victorians who sought help 
from the past instead of surrendering wholeheartedly to 
the present. Deficient in spontaneous inspiration and 
over-anxious to convince themselves and others, “ they over- 
emphasised their arguments and even falsified their illustra- 
tions”; and “ by their mere insistence on the wisdom and 
artistry of the past” provoked an excessive reaction from 
later writers who “ then found that they had unlearnt how 
to live.” The author admits that “ the triumphant civilisation 
of the nineteenth century became imbued with a quality 


* Towards the Twentieth Century. Essays in the Spiritual History of the Nineteenth. 
By H. V. Routh, M.A., D.Lit. Cambridge University Press. 
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which resisted spiritual penetration and denied scope to 
imaginative reactions,” but he ignores similar excuse for his 
contemporaries. 


It is the virtue of our age to free the mind by freeing the body. 
This outlook is clouded, but not darkened, by the world crisis 
through which we are passing, and which almost compels the 
optimist to believe that backward races may trust in the League 
of Nations but progressives must trust in poison gas. 


He omits any reference to poison gases which paralyse the 
mind and help to account for the blight he deplores. Vic- 
torians no more than the Greeks could have conceived the 
scientific devices by which modern tyranny subjugates 
thought in various nations, stifling that free exchange of ideas 
to which the author reveals “ our supposedly insular genius 
is astonishingly sensitive.” He extols Mill’s essay On Liberty 
as a corrective of Victorian culture and a signpost for future 
generations, because it asserted “‘ a fellowship, not of creeds, 
but of self-reliant enquiry,’ which should enable men so to 
transform society that they would attain their full status as 
human beings. But the vision was exclusively addressed to 
the reasoning faculty and therefore failed to counteract the 
spell of great Romantics who derived inspiration from trans- 
cendental philosophy. 

Yet the genius and idealism of Newman, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Carlyle and Ruskin were doomed to “‘ magnificent failure” 
because “‘ Physics after a century’s controversy and research 
has displaced Metaphysics in the quest for ultimate reality.” 
To them and others we owe “ some of our most sacred en- 
thusiasms and most disconcerting perversities.”” Later writers 
who lacked such sacred enthusiasm are more severely criti- 
cised by Dr. Routh, who notes that “the men of imagination 
become more spiritually self-sufficient and infidel than the 
men of science.” Samuel Butler, Nietzsche and Bergson are 
commended for adapting science to humanism, though freed 
from the humanistic tradition; and J. S. Haldane (in his 
Philosophy of a Biologist), Jules Romains and Thomas Mann 
indicate how we can contemplate life in the spirit though not 
in the style—as yet—of great literature. 


Our present discontents impose a concerted spiritual effort, a 
creative anti-materialism. . . . The complicated exigencies of 
nationalism, political administration and financial redistribution 
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do not prove that the spirit is only breath nor that the individual 
is a fool to believe in individual worth. The danger which threatens 
our moral freedom is moral licence. 


To Berdyaev the author’s exposition would illustrate the 
inadequacy of scientific humanism ; and those who accept 
some of the author’s conclusions and literary estimates will 
reject, or only partially admit, certain others. The task of 
keeping abreast with science is compared by him with that 
of Theseus and Prometheus: but while scientific humanists 
grope in the twilight, they should discern surely as clearly as 
Victorians the clouds which darken minds, depriving men of 
hard-won freedoms and the power to trace paths in the light 


they shed. Dera. 


ae OTN. COKE." 


Sir John Coke (1563-1644) was an able and conscientious 
public servant under three sovereigns, Elizabeth, James I and 
Charles I, and an ancestor of Queen Victoria’s Lord Mel- 
bourne. The present biography is mainly compiled from his 
carefully preserved letters and papers on State and private 
affairs, and makes very interesting reading ; it has delightful 
illustrations. On leaving Cambridge, Coke, through the 
influence of his kinsman, Fulke Greville, took a minor post 
in the Treasury of the Navy, then being equipped to meet the 
Armada; in later life, as its Chief Commissioner, and as 
Charles’s principal Secretary of State, he became involved in 
the King’s hated demand for Shipmoney. Coke held other 
important administrative offices—“ the Ordnance, the Col- 
onies, the Fisheries, the Post Office, all in turn came under 
his hand ”’; he was Master of Requests, and represented his 
University in Parliament. The inauguration of a regular 
system of letter posts over the whole country is due to him ; 
he zealously fostered the interests of the settlers in the North 
American colonies, as he did those of seamen afloat and 
ashore. The desperately needed reforms in the Navy were 
probably the object nearest his heart, but in all three reigns 
he was up against a chronic shortage of money. Coke was 
several times assured, by Buckingham and others, of the 
royal “ contentment ” with his services, but he must have 
felt little “‘ contentment ” himself on the occasions when he 


* Tbe Last Elizabethan. By Dorothea Coke. John Murray. 1937. 
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became perforce the mouthpiece for some of Charles’s “ miser- 
able quibbles.” He had the misfortune to be appointed a 
Commissioner in the fruitless negotiations with the Coven- 
anters; the Queen’s party, and others who were jealous of 
him, sought to make Coke the scapegoat for this failure. They 
eventually secured his dismissal, and he retired quietly to his 
estate, Melbourne, in Derbyshire. He had throughout his 
career sought refreshment in country pursuits and his gardens, 
while, as a devoted and beloved husband and father, he is a 
pleasant contrast to his better-known, contemporary name- 
sake, Sir Edward Coke, the Attorney-General. The Civil 
War brought tragedy to his last days, driving him from his 
retreat and dividing his family. But for most of his long life 
Coke was a successful and happy man, with troops of friends, 
in whose young people he took an active interest. An affec- 
tionate letter from the ‘ Winter Queen” commends the 
young Prince Rupert to his care. E.G.°S; 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


This was Germany* is a translation of the fourth and final volume of 
the well-known letters of Princess Marie Radziwill to General di 
Robilant, whose acquaintance she made when he was Military Attaché 
at Berlin. French by birth, German by marriage, and possessing friends 
and relatives everywhere, she was able to survey the European scene 
with greater knowledge and detachment than almost any woman of her 
time. Covering as they do the last seven years of her life, from 1908 to 
1915, the letters take us into the heart of the gathering storm. French 
men and women rarely like Germany, and the Princess was no excep- 
tion. The leading performer on her stage is of course the Kaiser, of 
whom she writes without concealment. “His brain is no longer 
normal,” she declares, ‘or he would not make such mistakes.” Yet her 
comments are not invariably hostile. “There is no question in the 
minds of those who know him that he had the best intentions, but he 
has been ill served. Biilow was incapable of giving him a single piece 
of good advice. In the background there is that frightful caterpillar 
Holstein.” That is a typical sentence from this lively book. Letters 
dashed off to an old friend are not history, but they help us to visualise 
Europe in the last years of peace. Biilow, as usual, comes off badly, for 
his insincerity was generally recognised. Bethmann, as usual, inspires 
far more respect by his character than by his ability. The Princess was 
not ill-natured, but she was difficult to please. 

* John Murray. 
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An important volume dealing with the possibilities of immigration 
has been published under the auspices of the American Council of 
Foreign Relations in Limits of Land Settlement.* Under the editorship 
of Dr. Isaiah Bowman the volume contains a series of factual studies 
on particular aspects and areas by ten specialists, which should prove 
of great value to students of the problem and help to remove a number 
of common misconceptions. The area of empty spaces suitable for 
potential immigrants is frequently exaggerated. The best lands are 
already occupied and Professor Carl O. Sauer declares that “ most 
expansion will depend on technologic advance, not on old-fashioned 
pioneering.” Dr. Bowman considers that new land cannot accommodate 
a population in sufficient time and numbers “to be of real social 
importance to the countries of origin.” Moreover in Dr. Sauer’s 
view already in the world “ most of its inhabitants are where they 
belong.” In the absence of trade strangulation areas of dense popu- 
lation enjoy “ great and persistent economic advantage and cultural 
energy.” 

In the face of existing conditions, however, immigration remains a 
question of vital importance, as in the case of Japan. In the course of 
a most informative article Dr. Karl J. Pelzer points out that in each 
of the next years a quarter of a million new workers must be added to 
the labour market. As is well known, Japanese emigration as yet has 
brought little relief. The writer points, imter alia, to the workers’ 
dislike of emigration, foreign restrictions and particularly climatic 
conditions, as in Manchuria. He pleads for migration to the “ vast 
unused area of the Pacific ” where labour is needed and colonisation is 
unsuited to the European but admirable for the Japanese. 

Canada as an area for settlement is discussed by Mr. W. A. Mackin- 
tosh, who envisages a possible renewal of the post-war average of 
100,000 settlers a year; and Mr. Griffith Taylor foresees a threefold 
increase in the Australian population when the country is developed 
to the same extent as the United States. The great potentialities for 
settlement in Siberia are discussed by Mr. Bruce Hopper. But owing 
to the very high rate of population increase in the U.S.S.R. he points 
out that Russia will be able to supply her own labour power. Mr. J. H. 
Wellington deals with African settlement, particularly with the great 
possibilities for further development in East Africa. In Abyssinia, he 
declares, “ there is little doubt that most of the plateau surface will be 
found to be suitable for European settlement.” But Brazil alone of the 
great immigration areas still has, contends Dr. Bowman, “ an enormous 
area of undeveloped land of great fertility.” Its development, however, 
is retarded by a low technological level and by political inability to 
encourage, organise and protect the immigrant. 


* Distributed in U.K., Europe and the British Empire (Canada excepted) by Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, St. James’ Square, London, S.W.1. 
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Mr. Quentin Hurst, in his scholarly and readable Henry of Navarre," 
describes the conditions that contributed to mould the king, and gives 
a judicial estimate of his versatile character and political importance. 
If the “ white plume” of legend becomes somewhat speckled in the 
process, sufficient touches of greatness remain to account for the place 
Henry has always been accorded in history. His undisputed courage 
and military reputation, his rather boisterous geniality, perhaps, also, 
his successful amours, were elements in the magnetism which he 
exercised over his contemporaries, while the period of anarchy that 
followed his assassination added lustre to his memory. Henry, as 
Mr. Hurst points out, cared more for bringing peace, unity and order 
to distracted France, and for fostering the welfare of her people, 
especially of the poor, than for theological doctrines. Personal religion 
can have meant nothing to such a libertine and his several “ con- 
versions ” thus cost him little. With no love for the Papacy, he was 
shrewd enough to see that France would never be predominantly 
Huguenot, and that mutual toleration was the only line to follow; he 
threw sops first to one party, then to the other—the Edict of Nantes, 
the recall of the Jesuits. Henry certainly showed statesmanship in his 
truces and alliances, and in other dealings with foreign Powers ; witness 
his intervention between Venice and the Pope. At home, he tried to 
reform taxation, to improve communications, and to promote industry 
and commerce. One of the most instructive chapters is that contrasting 
the French machinery of government with our own, while special 
interest attaches to-day to the discussion of Sully’s “ Grand Design ”” 
for the classification of the nations of Europe, which has often been 
ascribed to Henry himself. 

* * * * * 


Among some recent Batsford books should be mentioned Mr. H. J. 
Massingham’s companion volume to English Downland, which described 
the great chalk areas. Now in Cotswold Country} he surveys the exten- 
sive belt of limestone which crosses England from the Dorset coast 
to the Fens of South Lincolnshire. In a piece of vivid and penetrating 
prose Mr. Massingham describes the scenic and rural characteristics of 
the area; and dealing in particular with local churches and architecture 
he stresses its general homogeneity. Except in Bath, “ it is the stone 
makes the style, however modified, both by place and by time.” He 
chooses “ the Cotswolds as organically expressive of the limestone’s 
domestic architecture,” and naturally a large part of the text is devoted 
to this wonderful country. The narrative is delightfully illustrated with 
line drawings by Mr. W. Curtis Green and others, and with 132 photo- 


graphs. It may be noted that the reference numbers to some of the 
latter are inaccurate. 


* Hodder & Stoughton. 1937. { Batsford. 


